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THE OUTLOOK. 


The President has steadily improved during the 
past week, and, unless some unforeseen complication 
should take place, his recovery is confidently ex- 


’ pected, The physicians are apparently satisfied that 


the ball is located in the front wall of the abdomen, 
just above the groin ; further experiments with the in- 
duction balance confirming the opinions of the physi- 
cians. The shallow omniscience of the newspapers 
has never been more offensively displayed than in the 
treatment of the medieal aspects of the President’s 
case. Official bulletins have been regularly issued 
each day since the attempted assassination, over the 
signature, for several weeks, of the three physicians 


in immediate charge of the case and, later, of the 


two consulting physicians in addition. These bulle- 
tins have been from the first accurate, judicious and 
honest statements of the condition and symptoms of 
the President. They have been and will be the 
only statements which the public can rely upon as 
at all trustworthy. The principal business of some 
of the newspapers, however, has been apparently 
the manufacture and dissemination of sensational 
reports calculated to increase the public anxiety 
and to disturb the confidence of the country in the 
President’s recovery. In a matter of such impor- 
tance the plainest morality of journalism would hold 
the newspapers to the most careful, candid state- 
ment of the facts. It is the office of the newspaper 
to moderate public feeling and hold it resolutely to 
the facts, but many newspapers have endeavored to 
make this disaster worse by an unworthy attempt to 
stir up public feeling and arouse public prejudice. 
Such editorial utterances upon this subject as have 
appeared, for instance, in the New York ‘‘ Herald” 
are absolutely worthless. Of the physicians in at- 
tendance upon the President, Dr. Bliss has had as 


extensive a practice with gunshot wounds as any 
other physician in this country; Dr. Barnes is the 
surgeon-general of the United States army; Dr. 


1 Woodward has a world-wide fame as a microscopist ; 


Dr. Agnew and Dr. Hamilton are surgeons of the 
very first eminence in cities which have never lacked 
great men in this department of medicine. The pro- 
fessional standing of these physicians is at stake in 
this matter and we strongly advise our readers to 
accept their statements in preference to those of: any 
newspaper. 


Some excitement has been occasioned during the 
last week by the discovery of ten infernal machines 
shipped from America to Liverpool, and supposed 
to be intended for use in Fenian demonstrations in 
Ireland, probably in destroying public buildings. 
The machines were shipped from Boston. News- 
paper correspondents trace their manufacture to 
Peoria, Ill., but this bit of newspaper detective work 


| has not yet been confirmed by official investigation ; 


neither the manufacturer, the consignor nor the con- 
signee appears to be known to the police authorities, 
either in England or America. Each machine is 
said to have contained eleven cartridges, each of 
which was charged with nitro-glycerine and a com- 
pound similar to gun-cotton. It was packed in bar- 
rels of earth and shipped as cement, and there was 
nothing in the barrels to awaken the suspicion of the 
steamship companies except, perhaps, a black cross, 
which is said to have attracted the attention of the 
Oustom House officers in Liverpool. The discovery 
of the shipment, however, was due to information 
obtained from spies in the English government ser- 
vice. In each machine was a clock-work arrange- 
ment made to run about six hours, and thereupon 
produce an explosion by causing a lever to descend 
upon a tube bearing a cap and communicating with 
the contents of the case. Sir William Harcourt is 
certainly correct in saying that the American govern- 
ment is as much interested as the English govern- 


| ment in preventing such commerce as this, and in 


ferreting out and punishing all who aid and abet in 
it. This is, however, a matter of no small difficulty. 
The mere shipment of ammunition of war is nota 
punishable offense; whether an infernal-machine 
can be regarded as ammunition of war, in a legal 
point of view, is perhaps a question. It is quite im- 
practicable for either the Custom House officers or 
the steamship companies to open and examine every 
case consigned to them, and it is always easy to cover 
up such a consignment so that there shall be nothing 
in its external appearance to arouse suspicion. [If, 
however, the government succeeds in discovering 
either the shippers or the manufacturers of this 
machine, no pains should be spared to bring them 
toa condign punishment; and if the present condi- 
tion of our laws provides no punishment for such an 
offense, Congress should very promptly take the 
matter in hand and make some provision for the 
future. 


Mr. Gladstone has won two significant and impor- 
tant political victories during the last week. To make 
peace with a victorious enemy, who could easily be 
defeated by force of arms, is a hazardous political 
experiment in Great Britain ; for John Bull, who 
always dislikes to confess himself in the wrong, par- 
ticularly hates to make such confession under com- 
pulsion. Mr, Gladstone made peace with the Boers 
in the Transvaal after defeat, and a peace which vir- 
tually granted all that the Boers had been fighting 
for, and abandoned the conquest of the Transvaal, 
accomplished under the previous administration, on 
the plausible plea that it was necessary for the pro- 
tection of English colonists from border warfare. 
Mr, Gladstone not only yielded the independence for 
which the Boers fought, but in the House of Com- 
mons publicly declared that to have withdrawn terms 


of peace, which had been offered before the disaster 
to the British arms, and insisted on a victory as a 
condition preliminary to renewing the negotiations, 
would have been ‘‘ wicked and cruel and mean.” The 
House of Commons thought so too, and sustained 
the Transvaal peace by a vote of 314 to 205. On the 
whole, conscience is stronger in the Englishman 
than even pride and combativeness. The Land bill 
has passed the House by a vote of 220 to 14, a major- 
ity of the Conservatives and some of the Irish mem- 
bers abstaining from voting. The attempt by the 
Conservatives to restrict the operation of the bill by | 
excluding from its benefits tenancies valued at $500 
was voted down, though by a narrow majority. The 
bill now goes to the Housé of Lords, and the indica- 
tions are, if we may judge from the prophecies of the 
English press, that it will pass that body, though 
possibly with some modifications. The history of 
Mr. Gladstone’s course on the Irish question illus- 
trates his peculiar greatness. Ten years ago, or a 
little over, he publicly declared that he was not pre- 
pared to vote for any measure founded on the princi- 
ple that ‘‘every occupier as long as he pays the rental 
that he is now paying, or a rental to be fixed by pub- 
lic tribunal of valuation, is to be assured for himself 
and his heirs an occupation,” He now carries through 
Parliament, largely by his own personal influence, a 
measure which is founded upon this principle, em- 
bodies it in a bill, and depends upon it for success in 
the permanent pacification of Ireland. That is a 
false consistency which refuses to move with the 
times, and it is characteristic of Mr. Gladstone that 
he disowns that kind of consistency. 


The news from India requires for its understand- 
ing a statement of facts of recent Indian history. 
The Beaconsfield government undertook to advance 
the British frontier in India so as to include Afghan- 
istan. Shere Ali was driven from the throne and 
Yakoob was put upon the throne, under the “ pro- 
tection” of a British Resident. Yakoob’s native 
forces revolted, and massacred the Resident, and the 
British troops had to fight their way back from the 
‘‘ scientific frontier” to one less scientific. Mean- 
while the English Government had changed, the 
Liberals had come into power and the policy of in- 
terference with the domestic affairs of Afghanistan 
was abandoned. It was necessary, however, for the 
English Government to recognize some one of the 
various conflicting claimants to the throne, and Ab- 
durrahmann was publicly acknowledged as the 
Ameer but left to protect himself and establish his 
government, No sooner, however, had the English 
troops begun to withdraw from the invaded country, 
than Ayoob, brother to Yakoob, made his appear- 
ance on the scene. His first attack on Candahar 
was premature and he was defeated. He has since 
renewed his attack on the Ameer with different re- 
sults ; the Ameer has been totally defeated, all his 
baggage taken, and he and his troops have fled, leav- 
ing Ayoob master of the field. This is the end ap- 
parently of the English attempt to establish a scien- 
tific frontier ; and as the Secretary of State for India 
has officially declared that the Ameer has not applied 
for assistance, and the ‘‘ London Times,” which: 
fairly reflects English opinion, declares that England 
is in no wise pledged to the support of the Ameer, 
the probability is that Afghanistan will be left to 
settle its own affairs as best it can, without either 
hindrance or help from abroad. 


Later accounts, supplementing the imperfect re- 
ports of the cable, throw additional light on the 
revolution in Bulgaria and confirm the opinion, al- 
ready expressed by The Christian Union, that every- | 
thing depends upon the sincerity of Prince Alexander, 
The people have undoubtedly taken him at his word, 
preferring to run the risk of his fidelity rather than 
to pay the heavy taxes and endure the wretched 
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administration of the fallen ministry. As matters 
now stand the prince is invested with absolute power 
for seven years, during which time he promises to 
prepare a constitution to be revised and rejected or 
adopted by a Great Assembly at the expiration of 
that period. He pledges himself to use his excep- 
tional powers only to remove obstacles in the devel- 
opment of the country; declares that he will con- 
voke the representatives of the people every year to 
discuss taxation and expenditures, and that one of 
the chief duties of the government will be the 
thorough reorganization of the administrative de- 
partments. The civil service will be placed on a 
legal and fixed basis, and appointments will be made 
in the first instance entirely upon character and 
capacity. Bulgaria, like all nationalities who have 
just emerged from Turkish rule, undoubtedly needs 
a strong hand to re-establish anything like orderly 
and regular government. If Prince Alexander is 
statesman enough to use his great powers for this 
purpose he may accomplish results in the seven 
years allotted to him which will in a measure justify 
his extreme course, but it must be borne in mind 
that he is a German prince with a taste for absolu- 
tism ; that he may be, as his critics allege, a tool of 
the party in St. Petersburg—in which ease he will 
simply use Bulgaria as another weapon in the hands 
of Russia ; or he may be seeking to perpetuate a per- 
sonal rule which will convert the government into 
an absolute tyranny. Time only will disclose his 


real purpose. 


There is some hope that the anarchy which has 
prevailed in Peru since the occupation of the country 
by the Chilians will give place to a regular govern- 
ment again. A Peruvian Congress was organized on 
the 10th of July, fifty Senators and eighty-five Depu- 
ties being present. President Calderon resigned the 
Provisional Presidency, and was immediately elected 
Constitutional President, taking the oath of office on 
the spot. His message, though brief, covered the 
ground very fully, pointing out the difficulties and 
dangers which surround the Provisional Government 
and setting forth two objects to be accomplished be- 
fore the legislative bodies give any attention to other 
business : the restoration of a constitutional govern- 
ment and the securing of an honorable peace with 
Chili. He hopes for a speedy recognition of the new 
Constitutional Government in Peru by fhe European 
powers, following the example of our own Govern- 
ment. A kind of guerrilla warfare is still being car- 
ried on in the interior, and Lima is not consiéered 
safe from the vengeance of the Chilians so long as 
these Peruvian guerrillas make unauthorized and ir- 
regular attacks upon them. 


The funeral of Dean Stanley took place last week, 
the remains being buried in Westminster Abhey by 
the side of those of the Dean’s wife, the late Lady 
Augusta Stanley. The catholicity of the learned 
Dean gathered about him a body of mourners such 
as rarely follow any coffin to its last resting place. 
Catholics and Protestants, Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, High Churchmen and Dissenters, Englishmen 
and Americans, stiff aristocrats and radical Repub- 
licans, combined in paying the last token of respect 
and honor to a life so illustrative of Paul’s psalm of 
praise to the charity that thinketh no evil and re- 
joiceth in the truth. The inscription on the coffin- 


plate was : 
The Very Rev. 


ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 
Second son of Right Rev. Edward Stanley, 
Bishop of Norwich, 
Born 18th December, 1815, 
Died 18th July, 1881. 

Flowers were sent by Queen Victoria, the Crown 
Princess of Germany, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, Princess Beatrice, the Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Prince Leopold, Cyrus W. Field, of New York, and 
several prominent Americans. Accompanying the 
Queen’s flowers was an autograph note: ‘*‘A mark 
of pure affection and high esteem from Victoria 
R.” Among the pall-bearers were representatives 
of Oxford, Cambridge, the Scotch Established 
and the English Congregational .Churches, as 
well as dignitaries of the Established Church of 
England. -Science was represented by W. Spottis- 
woode ; Literature, by Matthew Arnold. Cardinals 
Newman and Manning, Professor Huxley and Mr. 
Darwin, James Russell Lowell, William E. Dodge 
and Dr. Cuyler were among the mourners. We con- 
dense from a report in the New York “ Herald,” 
which thus describes the service itself : 

**The silence which reigned before the entrance of the 
procession was very impressive. As the bell began tosound, 


indicating that the procession had started, a ¢tray stream of 


-_ 


sunlight fell upon the picture of ‘‘The Last Supper” which 
adorns the chancel screen, and the coffin containing the 
remains of the great Dean was borne into the choir ; where- 
upon the whole assemblage rose as with a spontaneous im- 
pulse. Few who saw it will forget the sight or the appro- 
priate words of Sir John Goss’s anthem which was then 
played: ‘And David said to Joab and to all the people that 
were with him, Rend your clothes and gird you, with sackcloth 
and mourn before Abner. And King David himself followed 
the bier. And they buried Abnerin Hebron, and the King 
lifted up his voice and wept at the grave of Abner; and all 
the people wept. . And the King said unto his ser- 
vants, Know ye not that there isa prince and a great man 
fallen this day in Israel?’ The coffin was then carried to 
Henry VII.’s chapel, followed by the mourners. There the 
interment was completed amid audible tokens of grief. 
The dead march in ‘‘ Saul” pealed trom the organ as the 
coffin was lowered into the grave beside the remains of the 
Dean’s late wife. The procession then proceeded from the 
grave to the nave, where the musical services concluded 
with Handel’s anthem, again singularly appropriate, ‘ His 
body is buried in peace, but his name liveth evermore.’” 


Leo Hartmann, the Russian Nihilist, is in this 
country. He was the leader in the operations by 
which the railroad entering Moscow was mined and 
the railroad train which the conspirators su,posed 
contained the Tsar was blown up and destroyed. 
Our readers will remember that the Tsar changed 
from one train to another just before entering the 
city, and thus escaped for the time the horrible 
death which was prepared for him. The ‘‘ New 
York Herald” contains a long document purporting 
to have come from Mr. Hartmann, in which he 
recites in detail the proceedings of the conspirators 
and exults in his share in this diabolical performance. 
The stupidity of the Russian police, if his account is 
true, surpasses credence. In excavating under the 
railroad, from the house hired for the purpose, a 
great mound of earth was thrown out, and twice the 
street caved in upon the mine which was excavated, 
and yet the suspicions of the police were not aroused, 
and the conspirators were allowed to carry the 
work on to its completion. The United States 
ought not to be a refuge for men who not only 
take part in schemes for the assassination of the 
Emperor, but carry them on regardless of the fact 
that in compassing the death of one they are cer- 
tain to mangle and kill others against whom there 
is no possible complaint. Unfortunately, however, 
we have no extradition treaty with Russia, and 
there is therefore no legal provision for the arrest 
of Mr. Hartmann and his return to Russian authori- 
ties. America is proud, as she may well be, of her 
character as a refuge for the oppressed of all nations ; 
but it is high time she was taking some legislative 
measures to save herself from becoming a Botany Bay 
for the criminals of all nations. Russia has hitherto 
shown no inclination for an extradition treaty with 
the United States, perhaps because she is glad to 
have this country afford an inexpensive Siberia for 
self-exiled criminals. 


NEHUSHTAN. 


HEN the children of Israel were in the wil- 

derness and were bitten by serpents, Moses, 
by God’s direction, erected a serpent of brass and 
set it on a pole, and whoever, it is said, looked on 
this serpent of brass lived. If any symbol could be 
sacred surely this symbol should be; constructed at 
God’s command, serving as a life-giver to so many 
then and as a prophecy of a greater life-giving to 
the world yet to ceme, and thus having clustering 
about it sacred associations both from the past and 
the future, vines bearing the flowers both of memory 
and of hope. But seven hundred years later, when 
Hezekiah found Israel burning incense to it, he 
broke it in pieces and contemptuously called it 
Nehushtan ; a thing of brass. Very irreverent and 
contemptuous, doubtless, seemed this reforming 
king to the conservative peaple of his day. 

All outward religious things are but the symbols 
of spiritual life. They never are and never can be 
the realities ; they are only the shadows, the para- 
bles, the portraits, the expressions, the suggestions 
of the reality. And the human race is constantly 
taking the semblance for the reality ; the portrait 
for the living Person; the brazen serpent for the 
Saviour, and burning its incense to the symbol, and 
making of it Nehushtan, a thing of brass. WNoth- 
ing external, visible, tangible is sacred, except as it 
expresses or ministers to sacred spiritual life. All 
religious ceremonials are valuable only as they are 
the expressions of life, faith and love. Ceremonial 
is simply language ; and language is valueless unless 
there is life behind it. Is a kiss sacred? No! not 
when Judas gives it to Jesus. Baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper, the most beautiful and solemn liturgy of 


the Episcopal Church, the prayer of prayers—the 


Lord’s Prayer—are all but the vehicles of expres- 
sion ; if they express nothing they are nothing. When 
the claeuh burns its incense to the baptism, or the 
table, or the liturgy, or the prayer; when it counts 
baptism as practically of more moment than repent- 
ance and the Lord’s Supper as more than a. Christ- 
like life, and the liturgy than a devout spirit, and the 
‘‘Our Father” than a trusting, forgiving, obeying, 
child-like spirit, baptism and the Eucharist and the 
Prayer Book and the ‘‘ Our Father ” become each in 
turn Nehushtan; and if the soul cannot de other- 
wise taught to transfer reverence from the symbol 
to the reality the best thing to do is to destroy the 
symbol. Repentance without baptism is a great 
deal better than baptism without repentance. The 
validity is in ceasing to do evil, not in the quantity 
of the water. Forgiving one’s enemies is a great 
deal more Christian than repeating, Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against 
us. A great many people are outraged because the 
Revisers have, on good manuscript authority, omitted 
the doxology from the LLord’s Prayer in the printed 
Book. But these same critics omit it from their 
hearts and lives without a scruple. 
a profound reverence for the printed Book but none 
for its precepts, who loudly maintain the authority 
of the Sermon on the Mount but never think of prac- 
ticing it, make a Nehushtan of their Bible. Men 
who would not whistle on Sunday, but who spend 
its rest in preparing to grind the poor to a finer 
dust in the week, make a Nehushtan of the Sabbath. 
Women who wear jeweled crosses on their breasts 
but never take up any practical self-denial to make 
husband or home happier, make a Nehushtan of the 
cross. To wear the cross on the bosom and not in 
the heart is a perpetual taking of the name of Christ 
in vain ; it is chronic profanity. 


That which is true of the ceremonial is true of the | 


creed. It is just what the theologians call it, a sym- 
bol. A symbol, says Webster, is the sign or repre- 
sentation of something moral or intellectual. That 
is the creed exactly. Itis neither moral nor intellec- 
tual; itis the representation, the sign, the shadow 
of that which is moral and intellectual. ‘‘I believe 
in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 


earth,” is nothing except as it represents a real, liv-— 


ing faith in the unseen All-Father ; and it is worth 


just so much faith as it really represents. When it | 


is the outward expression of an inward reality it is 
valuable ; when it is not, and the priests of tradition- 
alism burn their incense to the ‘‘form of sound 
words ” inherited from the fathers, it becomes Ne- 
hushtan ; and the best service that can be rendered 


to the soul is to break it in pieces and cast it to the 


winds, 

The radical difficulty with a great deal of instrue- 
tion, both secular and religious, of our children, con- 
sists in this: they are taught the symbol ; they are 
not imbued with the life. To teach a child his cate- 
chism before he can understand it, and when it is to 
him nothing but words, is to teach him to burn his 
incense to Nehushtan. A child in one of the schools 
of London, England, who could repeat the catechism 
without a break or a stumble, was called upon to 


write out one of his answers, and this is what he : 


wrote : 


‘‘ My duty toads God is to bleed in him to fering and to loaf 
withold your arts withold my mine withold my sold and 
with my sernth to whirchp and to give thanks to put my old 
trast in him to call npon him to onner his old name and his 
world and to save him truly all the days of my life’s end.” 


That is the result of teaching children Nehushtan 
instead of truth. 

We do, therefore, hereby make known te all men 
who are able to understand the difference between 
symbols and realities, between creeds and the truth, 
and in particular we make known to our always 
cautious but not always accurate contemporary the 
‘‘Tilustrated Christian Weekly,” that neither The 
Christian Union ‘‘nor the gifted preacher whose 
sermons it offers as one of its attractions,” inveighs 


or ever has inveighed against creeds in general or 


evangelical creeds in particular. Creed is belief; 
belief is the product of thinking ; he that says, I do 
not believe in a creed, says, I do not believe in believ- 
ing ; and utters a creed in the very sentence in which 


he disowns them. But both The Christian Union 


and the ‘‘ gifted preacher ”’ disown Nehushtan. And 
whoever makes a creed the condition of admission 
to the church of Christ, denying by doubtful dispu- 
tations him who loves Christ and shows his love by 
a docile life; whoever makes a creed. the ground of 
Christian fellowship, denying the sole Apostolic 
ground, the unity of faith in a living Person ; i whe 
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ever makes a creed the test of character, ignoring 
the test which Christ prescribed as the only and the 


> all-sufficient test—by their fruits ye shall know them ; 


whoever calls his creed the truth, not knowing that 
truth is always a living experience never a formula 
of words, substitutes an idol for Him who said, I am 
the Truth, a thing of brass for a living Saviour, a 
Nehushtan for spiritual life. And in this incense- 
burning to Nehushtan we will have no part. 


MUD FENCES. 


“ ig the superficial observer the organic unity of 
the church seems remote, if not impossible. A 
study -of the condition of things among the churches, 
however, discloses facts full of significance. 


What do denominational lines mean to the mass of. 


Christians? Absolutely nothing. Membership in 
churches is determined not so much by conviction as 
by social affiliation and personal preference. Loca- 
tion has more influence than denomination. Half 
the lay members of the Baptist churches do not 
believe in close communion, and actually practice 
open communion. The case is hardly different with 
ministers. Convictions concerning church govern- 
That is allowed to 
be the best polity for a given community which 
will do the work best. Is this a good sign or a bad 
sign ? The answer will depend on the man who gives 
it. If he loves his party more than his Lord he will 
say, Itisabad sign. If he loves Christ more than 
his sect he will say, It is a good sign. Some men, 
in their views, are about as broad as the fine edge of 
arazor. Dr. Storrs once said of a certain church, 
‘*You might as well plant a keg of nails and expect 
it to come up a hand-organ as any harmony here ;” 
and, we might add, as to expect anything liberal or 
helpful from an ecclesiastical partisan. Dr. Henry 
M. Scudder tells of riding over the plains of India 
in the spring, and seeing the whole country divided 
into fields by little mud ridges for fences ; and then, 
when the harvest-time came, of riding through the 
same region and seeing nothing but broad fields of 
golden grain. When the grain grew the fences dis- 
appeared. So, when Christians ripen, the divisions 
between them disappear. | 

There are some signs of the aor’ of a better 
day for the church which it is encouraging to notice, 

I. The ecclesiastical fences are- disregarded by the 
laity. Into the Congregational Church of Montclair, 
N. J., five persons were recently received by letter, and 
not one from a Congregational church, and not one had 


ever been a Congregationalist. This same church has 


received from other churches in the past ten years 


: Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, | 


Lutherans, Christians, Roman Catholics. Some 


) united by letter and others by confession of faith. 


All are apparently harmonious and happy. This is 
only a sample church. The laity do not care much 
for the husks as long as they get the corn. 


II. The ministry care very little for the fences. A 


study of the pulpits of New York, Brooklyn and 
Boston is both instructive and amusing. In the 
Presbyterian pulpits are the following ministers 
among many who have been active Congregational- 
ists: Drs. Marling, Bevan, Wilson, Parkhurst, How- 
ard Crosby, Rossitter, Clark. In the Union Theological 
Seminary President Hitchcock, and Professors Shedd, 
Prentiss, Brown, all have had service in Congrega- 
tional pulpits, and. most, if not all, were educated in 
Congregational churches. The late Dr. William 
Adams was a Congregationalist in New England. 
On the other hand, of the pastors of Congregational 


churches, Dr. William M. Taylor was a Presby- 


terian, and Mr. Davis of the Madison Avenue church 
and Mr. Lloyd of the New Central church were 
both Methodists. Mr. Virgin of the Harlem church, 
of all the Congregational pastors in New York, is the 
only ‘‘simon-pure” Congregationalist. Or study 
the Reformed churches. Dr. E. P. Rogers and Rev. 
Messrs. E. B. Coe, Carlos Martyn, E. A. Reed, all 
prominent men, stepped over the fence from Congre- 
gational timothy to Dutch clover, and all are happy. 
Dr. Marvin R. Vincent, of the Church of the Cove- 
nant (Presbyterian), was trained a Methodist, as 


was Dr. Watkins, who has just been called to suc- 


ceed Dr. Tyng, Jr., in Holy Trinity; while Dr. 
Charles H. Hall of Brooklyn and the late Dr. Wash- 
burne of New York, both eminent churchmen, were 


- educated Congregationalists. In the Brooklyn Con- 


gregational churches, Mr. McLeod came from the 
Reformed Church, Mr. Stiles from the Universalist, 
Mr. Pentecost from the Baptist, Mr. Crafts from the 
Methodist. Mr. Haynes of the Washington Avenue 
Baptist church was also a Methodist before he was 
immersed, Jn Boston, Withrow, Duryea and Herrick 


prove what good Congregationalists good Presbyter- 
ians make, and certainly Mr. Meredith never did better 
work as an itinerant than he is doing now as the 
settled successor of Dr Alden. Princeton has Pro- 
fessors who were formerly Congregationalists, as 
Aiken and Murray, and Hartford has Professors who 
were formerly Presbyterian or Reformed, as Hart- 
ranft and Riddle; who, without being told, could 
tell where they came from? Thus this delightful 
process of mixing up goes on, and the result is not 
chaos but a more beautiful order. 

III. Outsiders are helping to break down these 
fences by persistent and well-directed scorn. They 
read in the New Testament that the disciples of 
Christ are to be known by their love for each other, 
and then, when they see a flock of denominations, 
like a flock of hungry vultures, rushing into a little 
community, and seeking not to save men but to find 
something to feed upon, they conclude that either 
Christ did not know what he was talking about, or 


that denominationalism is not Christianity. When. 


a man argues for a sect the more intelligent simply 
laugh. This is recognized by the wise representa- 
tives of benevolent societies. Who ever heard an 
effective missionary address in which ecclesiastical 
names were prominent? Intelligent men are willing 
to give money tospread the pure religion of forgiveness 
and love, and to educate and care for the wards of 
the nation, when they would only button their 
pockets tighter if the appeal was for asect. Pub- 
lic sentiment is more Christian in this respect 
than Church sentiment. Many of the new 
churches, East and West, are founded not be- 
cause men love one another, but because they 


do not love one another and are too lazy or too 


proud to conquer prejudice. If there is misunder- 
standing in a church, or some autocratic bundle of 
pomposity imagines that his prerogatives are not 
recognized and he cannot carry his point, instead of 
submitting, he summons his henchmen and goes off 
piously to establish a new church. He invokes 
God’s blessing on what the devil suggested. Then 
the new body seeks recognition, and as it will add 
one to the sect it enters it is not difficult to get what 
it asks. And so it stands a witness not to principle 
but to prejudice, 

This movement will go on until the fences are all 
obliterated. Fogies might as well try with their 
hands to retard the coming of the summer as to 
hinder that new day in which all the ‘‘ mud ridges” 
shall disappear, and there shall be one flock and one 
Sherherd. The walls are falling, and woe unto those 
who try to build them again, for those upon whom 


they fall are ground to powder. 


NOTES. 


Readers of The Christian Union this week will find enter- 
tainment and instruction from a number of specially attrac- 
tive writers. Edward Everett Hale has a word, in his pecu- 
liarly genial spirit, in furtherance of that fuller understand- 
ing of the mind and character of Dean Stanley which will 
deepen the general recognition of his nobility of aim and 
work; Mr. Alfred Hamlin gives an account of that most fas- 
cinating section of Bohemia, the student quarter of Paris; 
Mary Wager-Fisher describes a very successful method in 
connection with the coffee-house experiment; Mrs. 
Goodale finds Thoughts for Quiet Hours in the peace 
and rest that pervade the Inner Sanctuary; Mr. 
Boyesen’s story takes one into that region of the ideal 
which he has often portrayed with charming skill and sim- 
plicity ; Mr. C. C. Rounds describes the important work of 
the National Educational Commission; Dr. Duffield finds 
poetry in the moving sails at the Harbor Mouth, and George 
Klingle learns the lesson of aspiration from the flowers. 


The cause of the breaking up of the Chinese Educational 
Mission at Hartford, it appears, was the one-sided and ig- 
norant report of a prominent Chinese official sent to this 
country to investigate the working of the mission. He was 
greatly shocked to discover how thoroughly the young men 
had taken on American habits and taken in American ideas. 
Yung Wing explained that the students were only passing 
through that stage which all young men go through in re- 
flecting their surroundings, but the official declared that they 
were becoming alienated from the institutions and customs 
of their own country. He also made the extraordinary dis- 
covery that American machinery and manufacturing prod- 
ucts are greatly inferior to those of Europe, and that an 
industrial education could be better secured elsewhere. The 
report which he sent home induced the Chinese government 
to take this unfortunate action, and though the official has 
since found good cause to reverse his opinion, and has en- 
deavored to change the decision of the government, he finds 
himself utterly unable todoso. The discontinuance of this 
mission will be in the end a great loss to China and to the 
advancement of Western ee which is slowly permea- 
ting the empire. 


Ananonymous writer in the August ‘‘ International Review,” 
who signs himself ‘‘ A Celt,” furnishes a suggestion toward 
the solution of the difficult Irish problem. He writes from 
the Irish standpoint, but he declares frankly that the whole 
Celtic race have failed to show themselves capable of self- 
government. ‘‘ The individual Celt,” he says, ‘‘ achieves 
success everywhere, but Celtic communities have nowhere 
been able to utilize the preponderant action of bodies of 
men.” Ireland has been full of talented men, but she has 
never possessed any cohesive power in her society. This 
writer goes over the ground historically. and adduces a good 
many facts to support his position. He affirms that France, 
which would seem at first thought to furnish a striking ex- 
ception to the rule which he lays down, in reality supports it. 
From the fifth century to the Revolution he affirms that the 
ruling classes in France were not Celtic, but Teutonic; that | 


the French’kings and noblesse were descendants of the Franks, 


Burgundians, Goths and Norsemen; and that since the 
French Revolution the incessant change of government in 
France shows that the French people lack this organic ca- 
pacity. The article is asingular and very interesting specu- 
lation. 


We stated last week that a correspondent in the Treasury 
Department had written to correct our statement respecting - 
the silver and gold prodact of the United States. We have 
now at hand the full report of the Boston ‘‘ Economist,” from 
which our original figures were taken. It was prepared with 
very great care by a gentleman who makes the production of 
the precious metals a study. It should be added that a con- 
siderable quantity of gold and silver is carried by the miners 
from the mines in their baggage and pockets. and does not 
all appear in the financial reports of the United States. Ac- 
cording to the figures before us, the yield of gold and silver 
for the year 1880 was as follows: ! 


$76,000,000 
33,000,000 


The ‘‘ Springfield Republican ” comments seriously on the 
fact that the daughter of a New York gentleman of wealth 
and position has opened a boarding house on Lake George, 
filled it with boarders and made it a great success. One 
swallow does not make a summer, and one instance of this 
kind will not suffice to make wealthy idleness unfashionable ; 
but we believe that the ‘‘Springfield Republican” is right, 
and that ‘‘the time is coming, and is altogether nearer than 
parents imagine, when a young woman of twenty-five, with 
brains, health and an education, will consider her life as 
much wasted with no work to do as any man, and the wo- 
men who act upon this belief will be spared the mental rust 
or the unhappy marriages which idleness inflicts on so many 
admirable women.” The sooner this time comes the better. 
Our higher schools and colleges for women are doing much 
to hasten it. 3 


The curious way in which reputations are sometimes made 
was illustrated not long ago in the English House of Com- 
mons. Privce Christian, the Royal Ranger of Windsor 
Forest, forgot to assign a place for the House at the great 
review three weeks ago. Mr. Schreiber, a member until then 
unknown to fame, got an inkling of this neglect and puta 
question to Mr. Childers, the Secretary of State for War. 
This gentleman, anxious to shield the royal delinquent, 
could give no definite information on the subject, whereupon 
Mr. Schreiber announced his intention to question Mr. Glad- 
stone himself. Prince Christian heard of the matter in time 
to make room for the august body which he had forgotten, . 
but Mr. Schreiber’s zeal in watching over the dignity of the 
House, a thing which its members never lose sight of, has 
been rewarded by sudden and entire popularity, and a single 
question on an insignificant subject has made his name 
familiar all over Great Britain. 


A correspondent of the ‘‘ World” has crossed the Atlantic 
in the steerage of the Helvetia, and reports the condition and 
treatment of the steerage passengers. Adequate provision 
was made for the separation of the sexes, and different 
nationalities were placed each by themselves. For breakfast 
there were coffee and milk, oatmeal with sugar or molasses 
and poor bread; for dinner, barley broth. roast-beef and 
plum pudding. The steerage was well cleaned each morn- 
ing, and there were tolerable accommodations for washing. 
But the steerage passengers were ordered about as though 
the vessel was a slave ship and they were the slaves. Curious 
how hard it is for the average man to learn that it is just-as 
easy, and a great deal more agreeable to the ordered, to put 
orders in the form of requests. 


The ‘‘New York Times,” whose religion is of the Estab- 
lished Church order, discusses candidates for Dean Stanley’s 
vacant place. Stopford Brooke would have been seriously 
considered by Mr. Giadstone if he had not gone off into the 
Unitarian church; Dr. Jowett is too old; Drs. Temple and 
Lightfoot are already bishops; and Bishop Thirlwall has been 
**nearly ten years in his grave” (which fact really does 
seem to be an insuperable obstacle to his appointment). 
Canon Farrar is too much arhetorician and an orator, and 
Canon Westcott is too decidely the scholar. Americaisim- | 
porting many clergy for first-elass positions in this country, 
how would it be, in the sad dearth of able churchmen in Great 
Britain, for Mr. Gladstone to import a Dean from America? 


One of the most painful features of the general discussion 
of the condition of President Garfield is the petty jealousy 
which a number of physicians have displayed towards the 
members of their own profession in charge of the case. 
Professiona! criticism, especially when it aims to mold non- 
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professional opinion, ought to be entirely courteous and can- | 
did, but if the newspaper reports of interviews with some 
of our physicians are correct they have shown a spirit 
exactly the reverse of this. If, as is believed, the medical 
articles in the New York *‘ Herald” have emanated from a 
well-known surgeon in this city who has personal reasons 
for disliking the physicians in attendance upon the President, 
they are a striking illustration of the fact that eminence in 
a special department does not always imply equal elevation 
of charaeter. 


As if there were no end to his resources and benevolence, 
Mr. George I. Seney has contri»nted another $100,000 to the 
Wesleyan University with which to endow free scholarships. 
At the end of the next Freshman year there will be fifteen 
competitive scholarships, ranging from $100 to $250, while 
there will besteven at the end of each Sophomore, Junior and 
Senior year, or in all thirty-six. Under this arrangement 
thirty-six students can hope to get an education and still pre- 
serve their manhood. This Mr. Seney considers far better 
than gratuitous support, especially where students are study- 
ing for the ministry. If there were more of these scholar- 
ships in connection with our Theological Seminaries they 
might at the same time be an incentive to study and relieve 
the students of the unpleasant consciousness of being consid- 
ered beneficiaries. 


The American newspapers are expressing a great deal of 
indignation against the English correspondent of the ‘‘ Lon- 
don Post” for his unflattering portraiture of American 
society in the West. The same indignation was expressed, 
only much more vehemently, against Charles Dickens forty 
years ago for his ‘‘ American Notes.” Both writers pre- 
sented character sketches that approximated caricature, but 
the caricature is so far life-like that the American people, if 
they are wise, will learn a lesson fromit. Mr. Russell un- 
doubtedly states the truth when he says, ‘‘ The far West, in 
certain parts, is in a state of which the Eastern States are 
ignorant.” 


The managers of the New Haven railroad need not be sur- 
prised and certainly will have no occasion to complain if the 
collisions of last week call forth a good deal of public criti- 
cism. Collisions on donble-track railroads are invariably 
caused by carelessness. There is no excuse for them on any 
properly managed road, and the accidents on the New Haven 
road last week were unquestionably the result of a careless- 
ness reprehensible and criminal. If there is to be a continu- 
ance of such incidents of travel on that road, not only the 
general public who patronize it but the stock holders who 
own it will have reason to scrutinize its management very 


sharply. 


The Committee of Trustees of Dartmouth College, appoint- 
ed at the request of the alumni of that institution to investi- 
gate its affairs. report their entire satisfaction with the condi- 
tion of the college. They declare that they have found some 
errors in management, but only such as were natural in con- 
nection with the decided abilities of the President, and that 
other persons are as much in fault as he; that the affairs of 
the college are in careful and watchful hands; and that the 
Board will await the result of its efforts to secure harmony in 
the institution with a confidence that does not admit the pos- 
sibility of failure. 


The value of the series of novels by Professor Eber, which 
William 8S. Gottsberger of this city is now publishing, can 
hardly be overstated. The five on Egyptian life which have 
already appeared in English dress cover the most important 
epochs in the history of that country with marvelons full- 
ness of knowledge and with great dramatic interest. Novel 
readers will do well to intersperse their reading of the light 
ephemeral fiction of the day with these sober and instructive 
works of literary art. 


If it were not wearisome it would certainly be amusing to 
read the various and continuous efforts of the Tammany So- 
ciety to reorganize itself on a basis of decency. This institu- 
tion has its roots in such soil that it never will bear anything 
but offensive fruits. The wisest thing it can do is to bury 
itself. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Can you give me the name of some good newspaper or mag- 
azine published in Germany? I have learned to read the German 
language—though not very well yet—and would like to take a paper 
to help me. I could devote a few minutes daily to its perusal. 
What would be the price of a subscription ? 

Can you tell me where I can get Meyer’s “Commentary on 
Matthew,” in German, and the price? Please oblige by answering 
in Christian Union. W. C. G. 

KEYBER, W. Va. 

‘“‘Uber Land und Meer” and ‘‘Illustrite Zeitung” are 
two leading illustrated German weeklies. They can be 
ordered through the International News Company, 29 and 31 
Beekman Street, or Brentano, Union Square. Address them 
for terms. The ‘‘New Yorker Belletrisches Journal” may 
serve your purpose equally well. It is not illustrated; is a 
weekly literary and political newspaper, and is published at 
39 Park Row, New York City, at $5 a vear. Send for speci- 
men copy. For Meyer’s Commentary in German send to B. 
Westermann & Co., or F. W. Christem, New York City, 
either of whom can give yeu price of different editions, 
bindings, etc. 

— What is meant by *“* Classic Novels” and what ones are classic? 
Please answer as early as possible, and oblige AN INQUIRER. 

July 29. ; 

Those novels are generally regarded as classic which, by 
their fidelity to human life and their power of describing it, 
or by their superior literary qualities, have established them- 


selves as standards in their various departments. Such 


novels as ‘‘Tom Jones,” ‘“ Clarissa Harlowe,” ‘* Mansfield 
Park,” the Waverleys, and most of the stories of Thacke- 
ray, Dickens, Charles Kingsley,and others whom it is un- 


necessary to name, are classic by virtue of the genius and | 
truth which areinthem. A novel is recognized as a classic | 


not so much on account of the favorable judgment of cri 
as by the consensus of readers at large. 


—Do not passages from Matthew xxii., 23 to 33, Mark xii., 18 to 27, 
Luke xx., 27 to 38, conclusively show that the resurrection is not de- 
layed to a distant period of time after death, as is commonly believed, 
but that the change from the natural to the spiritual body occurs in- 
stantly to every human soul on shuffling off this mortal coil? If Jesus 
does not teach this view of the resurrection in these passages, the 
writer of this communication fails to catch the true intent of these 
words of the blessed Lord. ¢ 

The three passages referred to are different reports of the 
same event and teaching, that in which Christ declared that 
the dead are raised, and that this truth was implied in the 
language of Jehovah to Moses at the burning bush, ‘I am the 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” from which Christ con- 
cludes that they were then already raised, for, he says, Jeho- 
vah is not a God of the dead but of the living. This certainly 
seems to imply a resurrection immediately upon death; and 
thisis, on the whole, in our judgment, theimplication of Script- 
ure, though it does not afford any full and complete revela- 
tion on this subject, nor does it aim to satisfy our natural cu- 
riosity concerning either the transition into the spirituai 
world or the condition of life therein. The latest and prob- 
ably ablest treatise in support of your view is Dr. Whiton’s 
‘*Gospel of the Resurrection.” 


—Two Sabbaths since a clergyman high in office took for his text, 
‘“‘ We are saved by grace through faith,” etc., making faith instantan- 
eous, or the same as conversion. Are there two kinds of faith—saving 
faith, and that which lays hold of invisible truth—or have I failed to 
comprehend that element of Christian belief which enables us to 
trust in a Godof love when we see nothing but darkness and sorrow 
around us? 

San JoskE, Cal. 

In our opinion the scholastic divisions of faith into histor- 
ical faith, iatellectual faith, saving faith, etc., are unprofit- 
able and have done much more to obscure than to elucidate 
the subject. Faith, as that word is used in the New Testa- 
ment, never signifies a merely intellectual, but always a spir- 
itual act; it is with the heart that man believes unto right- 
eousness. Faith is always the spiritual appreciation of the 
invisible, the looking on the things that are unseen. The 
child’s faith in his mother is his appreciation of her moral 
and spiritual qualities; the Christian’s faith in Christ is his 
appreciation of, his hold upon, the divine qualities that entitle 
him to our trust, our confidence, our reverence and our love. 
It is that sort of hold upon him that makes us seek to emu- 
late him, and that makes us grow into the likeness of his 
image. 

—Will you please inform me through the columns of your paper 
where one, wishing to go South to teach the Freedmen, should ap- 
ply for situation and what qualifications are necessary? Any other 
information or advice concerning the subject will be very accept- 
able. I have just finished my school life but cannot bear to think of 
staying idly at home. I must have something to do (not on account 
of pecuniary want, as there is not the slightest need, beyond my own 
personal wish, of doing anything), and always being greatly inter- 
ested in the Freedmen thought I could enjoy that work more than 
any other. I have yet to obtain my parents’ consent, but hope if I can 
make other satisfactory arrangements, they will be willing I should 
go, at least fora year. Hoping to receive an answer as soon as Ccon- 
venient. FREEDMEN. 

Address American Missionary Association, 56 Reade Street, 
New York City, for information. Most of the Freedmen’s 
schools in the South now taught by teachers from the 
North are normal schools, and therefore require a high grade 
of teaching ability. 


—I desire to know at once where I can obtain a book, or plan, ex- 
plaining coéperative stores. I believe you have stores in your city 
on this plan, and one in New Rugby, Tenn. I have noticed articles 
in your paper in reference to same. Any information on the subject 
will be thankfuliy received. H. W. 

VICKSBURG, Miss. 

We know of no publication which gives fuller practical in- 
formation in a limited space as to the methods of organizing 
and operating cooperative stores in the United States than 
the articles of Hon. Josiah Quincy in The Christian Union, to 
which you refer. For a history of codperation and codpera- 
tive business in Great Britain see Holyoake’s ‘ History of 
Codperation ”’; for principles and methods of organizing a 
cooperative business see Charles Barnard’s *‘ Codperation as 
a Business,’’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


—Please give me in the inquiring column of The Christian Union 
the following: 

1. The address of the Codperative Union or Association. 

2. The address of the Coéperative Store in New York. A. H. H. 

Mippa@u, Northampton Co., Pa. 

The New York Cooperative Society, No. 7 Clinton Place, is 
the only codperative association in the city. 


—lIs there a passage in Thomas Paine’s “* Rights of Man” in which 
he speaks of “the Word of God on the Altar” as constituting the 
basis of law or government inarepublic? _ 

An answer in your columns will oblige, 

DETROIT, Mich. 

Nosuch expression as ‘‘the Word of God on the Altar” is 
to be found in Paine’s ‘‘ Rights of Man.” 


—Can you inform me if *‘4gypten und die Bicher Moses ” is trans- 
lated into English, and where it could be obtained ? E. A. U. 

Nasuua, N. H. 

Hengstenberg’s work of the above title is translated under 
the title of ‘‘Egypt and the Books of Moses,” Edinburgh, 
1845. Scribner & Welford can furnish it. 

—Will you please to answer me through your columns where there 
is a Veterinary School? CHESTER Co. 

MALVERN, July 18, 1881. 

American Veterinary College, 141 West Fifty-fourth Street, 
city ; Columbia Veterinary College, 217 East Thirty-fourth 
Street, city. 


F. T. B. 


AT THE HARBOR-MOUTH. 
By THE Rev. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD, D.D. 
T the harbor-mouth, at the harbor-mouth, _ % 
The little white sails I see; 
And they veer to the north, and they turn to the south, 
And they glide so gracefully ; 
But the great gray ships go far below 
The rim of the harbor that loves them so. 


In the happy days, in the-happy days, 
My beautiful dreams go by, 
And the sun is so bright as he gives them his rays — 
That I bless the sea and sky ; 3 
But the mightier thoughts are far below 
The words of the singer who loves them so. 


DEAN STANLEY. 
‘By E. E. Hate. 


QO true-minded man or woman who had fairly 

engaged in the work of life in 1845, and was 
then so fortunate as to fall in with the life of Thomas 
Arnold, will forget the impulse which that book gave. 
Perhaps the flash was as unexpected as it was bright. 
We, who were at work then, had done our best with 
the ‘‘ Tracts for the Times,” and we had satisfied our- 
selves that the world was not to be changed by turn- 
ing its carpets or its upholstery. The colors looked 
fresher, but the pattern was reversed, and was just what 
it was not meant to be. At the very moment when 
the English church seemed least in the mood of giving 
any vivid lesson to us who had the King’s work to do, 
the life of Arnold revealed a man who has been well 
called an apostle to this time. Younger men, who 
remember the good which they got from ‘‘Tom 
Brown” when they were fifteen, may form some idea 
of the good we older men got from Arnold’s life when 
we were five and twenty. 

This book we owed to Stanley, and Stanley to this 
hour is honored to be thought of as wearing Arnold’s 
mantle. So far as the work of history goes, he wore 
it better than Arnold did himself. He is of Arnold’s 
school in history—through and through. The distinct 
knowledge of the scenes, the sympathy with the actors, 
the ‘‘put yourself in his place” habit, is all, as he 
would be proud to say, in the best tradition of Arnold. 
Indeed, to the present generation—which must not be 
expected read the books of another generation, what- 
ever may be wished—Arnold is probably better known 
as the friend and teacher of Stanley, than Stanley as 
the pupil and biographer of Arnold. 

Any man might be proud to be the Brangelist of the 
new Gospel which Arnold proclaimed; to write its 
record in such form that all men had to read it. But 
Stanley has been much more. In that work which 
Arnold wrote of and talked of, but which he was a 
generation too early to enter, of building up a broad 
church in England—a religious movement worthy of 
England, of the English Church and of the intelligence 
of the time—Stanley came to be a leader ; he probably 
never knew how, and probably no else can tell. It is 
infinitely to the credit of Prince Albert and Queen 
Victoria that he has been known as what is called a 
favorite at court. Certainly no man ever had less of 
what are thought the devices of courtiers. With the 
power behind him which comes from such favor, he 
stood before all men the oracle and apostle of freedom. 
Other men begged him to leave his platform, and speak 
on the level they were on, where nobody could hear 
him. Stanley never saw it that way. He had power 
and he chose to use his power for the principles he 
believed in. There is nota finer speech in the rich 


annals of freedom than his defense of Colenso, when 


the Convocation of Canterbury was hounding him. 


Stanley asked the Convocation why they took Colenso, | 


at a distance, and did not attack some one nearer 
home—himeself, namely. He taunted them with their 
willingness’ to brawl and bay over a dead lion, 
when here, as he said, there was a living dog ready 
for their assault. ‘‘Why do you not attack me?” He 
declared that he had made use of every principle of 


interpretation for which Colenso was abused, and asked | 


them why their censure did not fall upon him. And, 
in elegant satire, he told them the truth; that it was 
because he had friends behind him whom they were 
afraid of, and that they thought Colenso a more con- 
venient enemy to handle. All this was the more 
manly because Stanley was mystic and poet both; 

and it must be confessed that in Colenso the arith- 
metic maker and the rationalist appear most distinctly. 
Stanley must have hated—not to say loathed—some of 
Colenso’s methods and his results. Bnt the question 
was not whether these results were tenable or agree- 
able. It was whether, in the Church of England, a 
clergyman had a right to go to the very end in the pur- 


suit of truth. Whoever intimates that Stanley was a 


coward or a time-server should read not simply his 
historical works but his occasional articles and 
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speeches, which show the pluck with which he has 
gone into the arena of to-day. For reasons unknown 
the American publishers have never reprinted the col- 
lected volume of these papers. 

In this country, naturally enough, Stanley is more 
known, more loved, one likes to say, as the historian 
than as the actor in the difficult controversies of his 
own church, a church fortunately almost as strange 
from us as is the Church of the Albigenses or the 
Church of Ephesus. He carried the historical canons 
of his great Master into a field where success was most 
difficult. But the result has been that he has a large 
share in the restoration of the Old Testament to iuter- 
est among readers of our time; his vivid pictures, the 
reality of his story make people live and move who had 
been dead and buried indeed to most readers. Here 
was the work where he was happy and at home. 
‘*What do you want to see?” said a friend to him, 
when he landed in Boston. ‘‘ Do you want to see peo- 
ple, or institutions, or every-day life?” Stanley 
laughed, and said, ‘‘The old historical madness has 
broken out. I want to see history. Show me the Old 
Elm on Boston Common. I know it is blown down, 
but I want to see where it was. Show me anything 
that carries a reminiscence of Washington.” He said 


his first business was to get a bird’s-eye view of the 


scene, that he might be sure of his topography, and 
accordingly he asked, first of all, to go to the top of 
the State House, an achievement from which, in these 
degenerate days, younger men ask to be excused. 
But Stanley, when his visit to Boston ended, repeated 
the ascent, that he might fix the places he had seen. 


The athletic minister of Trinity, who was his guide, . 


will not readily forget the alacrity with which the his- 
torian sped up the stairs before him. ‘‘ Tell me what 
was the end of the Federal party,” he said to a puz- 
zled young fellow of this generation—who could only 
repeat the question with a shudder. ‘‘ Tell me where 
Roger Williams was buried,”—and soon. His whole 
manner, with complete simplicity, showed how thor- 
oughly he was conversant with the history of the land 
he traveled through, and how eager he was to improve 
his knowledge, even in detail. History was not his- 
tory to him, unless he saw the picture as a by-stander 
might do. 

The remarkable sermon which he preached in Trin- 
ity Church, just after landing in America, was written 
and preached in Africa, preached to another audience 
on the Hellespont, between Asia and Turkey, repeated 
with some additions in England—to be finished and 


‘printed in America. Few sermons have had so cosmo- 


politan a history. But the anecdote of this sermon is 
but an illustration of the range of his life and the 
breadth of his sympathies. It may well be that he was 


surprised at the enthusiastic welcome America gave 


him when he traveled here. But it is true that Amer- 
ica is posterity to an English author, and wherever the 
‘* Greater England ” is—in India, in Australia, in Can- 
ada—it will be found that the sort of work he has been 
doing in a life so active is thoroughly appreciated ; 
perhaps most thoroughly by those who are farthest 
away. The writer of these lines happened to spend 
two hours in his company one Sunday afternoon 
when Stanley had been preaching in Westminster 
Abbey, and in that little period the cards of seven 
American travelers were brought to him who had no 
other introduction than was given by the desire to ex- 
press to him their gratitude. His welcome was as 
kind as if they had been introduced, and as if this 
were not the end of a hard-working day. 

But the friend of four continents did not desert the 
duties next his hand either in the study of history or 
in distant correspondence. Westminster Abbey was 
in his charge. It never appeared to a visitor with such 
advantages as when Stanley, the Dean, favorite of the 
Queen, companion of scholars, known and honored in 
all the world, made one of his afternoon appointments 
to shows its wonders to a circle of laboring men from 
the east of London. A company of fifty would accept 
the invitation. With all his wealth of reminiscence, 
he would lead them from chapel to chapel, from mon- 
ument to monument, and would make English history 
live for them while he told the tale of monument or 
chapel, of those who built or of those who were com- 
memorated. At the end of such an afternoon Lady 
Augusta Stanley would receive the party in that 
‘* Jerusalem Chamber” which has now a new title to 
honor, as the place where the new New Testament was 
completed, and would give them the physical ‘re- 
freshment” which is the type of all hospitality. Im- 
agine Stanley saying to such a gompany, ‘‘ Most of 


.you have read Shakespeare. You will remember how, 


in Henry IV., the King says: ; 
‘* * Bear me to that chamber, there I’ll lie; 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die.’ 

‘‘This is that chamber. The hangings to the walls 
give it the name of the ‘Jerusalem Chamber.’ The 
King was brought here when he swooned, because 
here was a fire. It was burning in that fire-place.” 
The grimy-handed workmen who stood thus in pres- 


ence of the historical monuments of their nation will not 
be easily convinced that the church which makes them 
partner in such memories and honors is to be given 
over to the management of other hands than those of 
the people of England. 


THE AMERICAN STUDENT COLONY 
IN PARIS. 
By ALFrep HAMLIN. 


HE American students in Paris form a ‘‘ crowd” 
by themselves, more or less heterogeneous, more 
or less assimilated to and in relations with the French 


student population of the metropolis, and yet easily. 


distinguished from them. Their home-life and educa- 
tion have been too widely different in most cases from 
those of their European companions to allow of a per- 
fect mingling. Those who have read the sketches of 


Paris student life published a year ago in The Chris- 


tian Union may to-day find a similar sketch of the 
American student colony not uninteresting. 

To begin with statistics, the estimates of their num- 
ber vary widely. Young Americans in search of 
knowledge are continually coming and going; many 
are enrolled as students in ateléer-lists and on profess- 
ors’ registers, who devote but little time to study. 
Not impossible is the story told of some such specimen 
sent here to study medicine, and whose father sur- 
prised and alarmed him by an unannounced visit. 
Walking with his parent one day through the streets 
of the Latin Quarter, he was eloquently enlarging 
upon the superior advantages of Paris as a place for 
medical study. As they passed before a massive 
building adorned with Ionic columns and preceded by 
2 spacious court, the father inquired what it might be, 
but failed to reeeive any very satisfactory answer from 
the son, who finally concluded it might be ‘‘one of the 
Government Departments.” A courteous passer-by, 
being interrogated, unwittingly fired a bombshell into 
the camp, as with a polite bow he pointed oat the in- 
scription, ‘‘ Hcole de Medicine,” in huge letters on the 
frieze of the building; and it is related that four 
weeks later the too ignorant youth was learning book- 
keeping in his uncle’s office in New York! This story, 
whether minutely true or net, is substantially typical 
of quite a number of so-called students from our own 
and other lands; it is not with them that I have to do 
in this letter. 

Americans come to Paris to study the fine arts at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts or in private studios; medi- 
cine, in the National Ecole de Medicine ; music, at the 
National Conservatory; natural science, philosophy 
and literature, at the College de France and the Sor- 
bonne; political science at the Ecole des Sciences 
Politiques Superieures, besides a large sprinkling of 
those who come to spend a few months in studying 
some particular topic in the schools or great libraries 
of the capital. No census of the whole number has 


ever been attempted. The artists are the most numer- 


ous. Counting all who come over for art purposes— 
those who live in Paris and paint in their own studios, 
those enrolled as pupils of the different art-professors, 
and those who have come simply to copy and sketch— 
there may be not far from three hundred in Paris at 
any one time. My own recollection summons up 
eighty names of Americans whom I know of as study- 
ing in Paris at the present time, while two of my artist 
friends have by putting their heads together beaten 
me by one hundred and twenty. The great majority 
of these art students are naturally studying painting ; 
hardly a half dozen devote themselves to seulpture, 
while the American students of architecture number a 
dozen or fifteen. 
. Next to the artists come the doctors in futuro, 
whom I once heard estimated at two hundred in num- 
ber; an utterly wild and absurd guess, which ought to 
be reduced by at least nine-tenths. A dozen male and 
female students of music, vocal and instrumental, in 
the Conservatoire, certainly one of the finest and most 
thorough music-schools in the world, besides a large 
number under private instruction; a dozen or more 
students of law, history and politics, and a constantly 
varying sprinkling of students in a score of special 
branches must, with a couple of hundred boys and 
girls in boarding-schools, dycées and convents, bring 
up the total number of American students in Paris to 
little short of five or six hundred at the lowest. And I 
should not dispute an estimate of one thousand, which 
is very possibly nearer true than the first estimate. 
‘The short stay of many of these students, and the 
peculiar and un-cohesive organization of the great 
schools of which I spoke in my previous sketches of 
Parisian student-life, make any union or organized 
assembling of these American ‘students impossible. 
Like their French fellow-students they fall into coteries 
largely by chance, somewhat also on the principle of 
the proverb concerning ‘‘ birds of a feather,” coteries 
whose connecting link is much more likely to be the 
restaurant they frequent than the ateliers or lecture- 
rooms where their work is done. The artists are, 


moreover, divided into two great colonies which see 
comparatively little of each other, the ‘‘ Clichy gang,” 
living at the extreme north of Paris, and the ‘ Latin 
crowd,” denizens of the classic ‘‘ Latin Quarter,” dear 
to fame and romance, to collégien, artist and grisette. 
The other professional students live for the mest part 
in the Quarter, not far from their respective schools, 
and see but little of their artist compatriots. The 
architects form a little coterie by themselves, interlac- 
ing with other artist coteries, it is true, but held to- 
gether by the monthly ‘‘jour en loges,” when all spend 
the day, together with their French comrades, in a 
large hall of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts divided into 
cells (ges), making sketches for the designs to be 
elaborated during the weeks following. | 

Americans are Americans the world over ; and, when 
they can get a chance, societies, clubs, dinners, base- 
ball and boating follow in their train. But the chances 
in Paris for these things are few; no organization 
among them can be very lasting, the stay of most of 
their number being so short; and each one’s life is so 
very independent of the rest that it is hard to get any 
censiderable number to do the same thing at the same 
time. And yet in each atelier the Americans ‘hang 
together” more or less, and the French tolerate a 
moderate amount of this clannishness provided the 
foreigners do not stand aloof from their French com- 
rades; the latter course is sure to bring obloquy and 
unpopularity. A few accept this unpopularity, w_ic.i 
brings a great drawback in the lack of sympathetic 
criticism and assistance in study from one’s comrades. 
A few others desert their countrymen and become per- 
fect Parisian Bohemians with all that the name im- 
plies: absolute irreligion, a mistrgss, a life divided 
between art, the eafé, the public ball, and sleep. Be- 
tween these are all the grades of mingling of the two 
characters, and a very large number, while avoiding 
the most objectionable features of Parisianism, and 
keeping their own respectability and most of their 
American ideas, yet associate enough with the French- 
men not only to learn the language thoroughly (and 
it is astonishing to find how poorly many of our 
colony speak it), but to keep the friendship and gain 
the help, sympathy, and criticisms of their Parisian 
fellows in their work. The great number of American 
students naturally includes some of all sorts; but, on 
the whole, they bear a very good reputation for order 
and steadiness; most of them are good workers and 
some are destined to distinguish themselves, of whom 
a number have already acquired an enviable fame. 

American ladies have had their share of success, and 
quite a number are in Paris art schools. Jacquesson, 
Julien, and others have special ateliers for ladies; and 
some of our countrywomen have even faced the coarse 
talk, rough jests. and noise of ateliers where formerly 
only men had been admitted, doing this to gain what 
they deemed to be more thorough training in life- 
drawing, the strong point of the Paris schools; others 
again have done the same in the Ecole de Medicine. 
But there is nothing to prevent the most modest and 
shrinking lady from coming to Paris to study under 
Jacquesson or Julien, or under private masters, while a 
whole host of fair Americans attend lectures at the 
College de France and the Sorbonne. 

I have mentioned boarding-schools. These in Paris 
are innumerable, and every inducement is set forth in 
their prospectuses to bait American fish. I fancy 
that but few of them amount to much; the average do 
not compare with those of Geneva, for instance. Of 
coarse there are some exceptions. But as a rule it 
will be safe to say that neither in their facilities for 
study, in the thoroughness of their instruction, in the 
scope of their curricula, nor in the associations and 
companionship of the pupils, to say nothing of re- 
ligious influence, does one in twenty of these schools 
offer a single advantage over nineteen out of twenty. 
boarding-schools at home save in the one matter of 
colloquial French. Pe unconsciously pathetic letter 
home of an American boy at school near Paris, pub- 
lished last winter in The Christian Union is quite to 
the point in illustration, and why any parent should 
send a young son or daughter to Paris to school I 
cannot conceive. Paris is the place for mature pro- 
fessional study, not for the public school course. The 
colleges and Jycées for boys, with their uniforms, 
regimental promenades, great dormitories and inelastic 
regulations, whether presided over by Catholic semi- 
naristes, Jesuits, or laymen, are poor places for 
American boys, especially away from their families. 
A dear young fellow in my Sunday-school class, who 
goes to the College Rollin (the best of these schools), 
and can see his mother but twice a month at home on 
Sunday, told me that the only time he could get to 
read his Bible or study his Sunday-schoel lesson was 
by doing it in bed before the rising-bell, and that was 
out of question un dark winter mornings. And as for 
manliness, that noble ideal of which even in our public 
schools a boy gets some glimpses before he is twelve, 
you may hunt in vain for its existence among the 
girl-boys of a French school. And convents? I will not 
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deny that a few very excellent schools for girls are 
kept by Sisters. But the strange fascination of the 
phrase ‘‘ educated at a convent,” except for Catholic 
girls, mystifies me. It is part of the traditional cant 
of fashion. There are no schools where the instruc- 
tion is weaker, more superficial, the training more 
narrow and bigoted, the influences more stunting to 
moral and intellectual, let alone spiritual growth, than 
in most of the convent-schools in Paris. From most 
of them no complaint in writing can reach friends, 
because all letters are examined. Where a Protestant 
girl is alone in such a school her religion is often a 
matter of derision for teachers and pupils alike. What 
advantage is to be gained from a schvol managed by 
a religious order of a belief which we deem corrupt, 
and where the life is half-prison and only half-school, 
I cannot discover. As for self-reliance, knowledge of 
the world, of human nature, of affairs, all those things 
which girls gain in our own gchools by broad courses 
of study and reading, by free intercourse with each 
other, and limited mingling in society, these features 
are carefully suppressed in convent schools; and the 
poor girl who has entered such a school at twelve and 
comes out at sixteen is generaily a pale, frail, timid 
body, knowing nothing about her own country and 
its history and habits, awkward and restrained in 
manner when before company, and quite deficient in 
geography, English grammar and spelling, but she 
speaks French with tolerable ease in a limited way. 

In such a school one young girl of whom I heard 
was obliged to practice from 5 to 7 a.m., in a cold 
stone hall, with thirty others seated at as many pianos, 
the same piece of music, to measure beaten by the 
tun on the platform, all stopping for any mistake of 
any pupil; and that was the way they taught music. 
The same young lady had to undergo medical treat- 
ment made necessary by ‘‘ nowrriture insuffisante” (the 
doctor’s words) at this school of Christian (?) Sisters. 

Paris is no place for boys and girls to come to 
school in, unless already here for other reasons; and 
in that case parents should choose very, very carefully. 
Paris, with its great libraries, its wonderful museums, 
its scores of free lecture courses, its great schools of 
music, art, medicine, law, politics, science, is a grand 
city for American professional students to work in. 
But a few years in Paris often work great changes in 
a young American’s ideas. If his principles are not 
very strong, they are likely to go under. Very small 
is the number of students attending either of the two 
American chapels, or any other church. He is likely 
to return with decidedly ‘‘advanced” ideas about re- 
ligion, and especially the Sabbath. In some—in many 
respects he will have broader and nobler views, but 
mere likely he will go a little beyond the golden mean. 
If he drop Parisian ideas of morals and religion on 
his return home he is fortunate, and so is the country ; 
for sad will be the day when we exchange the leaven 
of Puritanism, which is still our glory and our safe- 
guard, for Parisian broadness, of which, after all, 
Emile Zola is one of the truest, because the frankest, 
exponents. 


CONCERNING COFFEE-HOUSES. 
THE BAILEY METHOD. 
By Mary WaGeER-FI SHER. 


EVEN years ago in the city of Philadelphia a coffee- 
house was opened—quickly followed by another— 
which, in point of usefulness and that sort of success 
which embodies the best and most genuine satisfac- 
tion, stands unquestionably at the head of the coffee- 
house reform movement both in this country and in 
Great Britain. Several papers relating to this topic in 
somewhat recent dates of The Christian Union have 
led me to allude to what may properly be called the 
Bailey method, for the benefit of such persons as may 
be in quest of the best plan as yet developed for the 
‘‘salvation of men,” so far as eating and drinking 
saloons may accomplish or contribute to such result, 
and moreover, because no work of equal merit, prob- 
ably, has been so thoroughly kept out of newspapers 
as this. Philadelphia, of all American cities, is least 
given to ‘“‘blowing her own trumpet,” and although 
the work of her philanthropists is fully appreciated at 
home, the publicity given to it is markedly provin. 
cial. 
In regard to the ‘‘coffee-houses,” which now form one 
of the “sights” of the city, the rare mention of them 
in newspapers is also in large part due to the founder 
of them, whose modesty is equal to his philanthropy, 
and also to one other fact—which undoubtedly has had 
much tv de with their success and usefulness—the fact 
that they are the sole work of one individual, coming 
into existence without a ‘‘charter,” without a *‘ board 
of managers,” or an organization of any sort. There 
were no preliminary meetings of reformatory men and 
women; no attempt to awaken a public opinion in 
their behalf; no subscriptions and no talk. There was 
simply Mr. Joshua L. Bailey, a Chestnut Street 
merchant of large business, large social and domestic 


interests, who was very keenly alive to the evil influ- 
ences that beset men in eating and drinking saloons, 
and who believed that a great many men would escape 
ruin if there could be provided for them a substitute of 
some sort; a place where they could be furnished with 
food and drink—in brief, a resort which in cheapness, 
attractiveness and wholesomeness would prove a pow- 
erful and destructive rival of saloons. This was his 
idea, and he determined to provide such places in so 
far as he could, applying to the work the same sort of 
directness and method which characterized and made 
successful his business affairs. And this was how he 
began : 

At first his thought was that such places were most 
needed among the very poor and degraded classes 
of the city—in the wretched and filthy neighborhoods. 
But from one circumstance and another, largely from 
his inability to secure requisite rooms for his purpose 
(and his failure in this respect he regards as ‘‘ provi- 
dential”), his mind changed to a choice of locality in an 
altogether different direction. He argued, ‘‘If Iam 
to catch fish, I must go where the fish are.” Then, 
too, it occurred to him that it was just as necessary, 
and much more in accord with common sense, to save 
young men of wealth, business men, mechanics, clerks 
and industrious workmen of all classes, as to spend 
one’s energies in that most ungrateful business—an 
attempt to lift up the vicious. Seized with this new 
idea, he was convinced that a good locality for his 
coffee-house was in the vicinity of Market and Broad 
Streets, for there were the public buildings and the 
freight depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad, an army of 


workers in that immediate neighborhood sallying forth | 


at noontide for their luncheon. He even fixed upon a 
corner grocery at Fifteenth and Market Streets as the 
spot he wanted, but had no hope of securing it. But 
soon after, in riding down Market Street, he saw a sign 
“To Let” put up in the grocery store, and with all the 
varied experiences that have come to Mr. Bailey as an 
outcome of this work none ever affected him more 
than those two words. To him it was Providence 
opening the way. The entire block of buildings of 
which the corner store was a part belonged to the great 
Harrison estate (from which some of the finest paint- 
ings in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts have 
come), and to the executors of this estate he went. As it 
happened, out of deference to the wishes of Mr. Harri- 
son, none of the property had ever been rented for saloon 
purposes, and the executors very gladly acceeded to 
Mr. Bailey’s wishes, and, furthermore, remitted enough 
of the rent to cover the expense necessary to refit the store 
for a ‘‘coffee-house.” The room was furnished with a 
stove, a counter twelve feet long, and a woman to 
make and serve coffee and bread; a pint mug of the 
best Java coffee, with milk and granulated sugar, and 
two ounces of white or brown bread, all for five cents. 
On the first day there were forty-seven men to be 
served ; on the second many more, and before the end 
of a week the counter had to he lengthened, the cook- 
ing-stove sent to the basement and another woman em- 
ployed. Need for more room daily increased, and the 
‘**Providence” that vacated the grocery-store acted 
upon the other occupants of the building, so that store 
after store was added until the entire block was 
appropriated to the ‘‘Central Coffee-House.” Up- 
stairs suits of rooms were handsomely fitted up 
for the matron of the establishment, and the 
tidy, discreet, well-bred country girls who served 
as waiting-maids, and who had there the protec- 
tion of a home with the best surroundings—music, 
books and periodicals in their parlor, and a laundress 
to do their washing and ironing. A section of the 
coffee-house had been opened, too, for women, and 
was speedily patronized by them. Added to all this 
was a large and handsome hall for temperance meet- 
ings every Thursday night, and a free reading room 
for working men, furnished with about thirty of the 
best newspapers (some of them English), and maga- 
zines, and open until ten o’clock at night. The bill of 
fare in the coffee-house had increased so as to include 
soup, meat, fish, oysters, vegetables, pies, cake, pud- 
dings, milk, fresh fruits, tea, mush, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Vienna breads, etc., etc. always of the best 
quality, capitally cooked, most cleanlily prepared and 
served in wonderfully generous quantities. The price 
for each dish the year round was five cents; a pint of 
milk, with roll, the same; extra roll, one cent; butter, 
three cents; and there has been no deviation from 
these prices no matter how the market has varied. 
The rooms were very attractive, large and airy and 
well ventilated, and an abundance of ice water 
gratis. 
Three months after the coffee-house was opened in 
the corner grocery Mr. Bailey opened another one in 
Fourth Street, between Chestnut and Market, which 
won such speedy patronage that a large and handsome 
building was constructed especially for the purpose, 
with the best modern appliances, and was named the 
Model Coffee-House. It is in the neighborhood of 
newspaper and lawyers’ offices, banks, factories and 


stores; and bootblacks, clergymen, editors and news- 
boys daily lunch there. There is a department for 
women, and the establishment is managed precisely like 
the “Central.” The eating-counters are of polished 
wood, and knives and forks and spoons of plated sil- 
ver. Meals are served from six o’clock in the morn- 
ing until eight at night. The average number of 
“guests” at the ‘*‘Model” is 2,500; at the ‘‘Central,” 
1,700, and there have been days, I think, when the 
number at both houses surpassed 5,000. Each house 
has a male superintendent who makes all the pur- 
chases, reports to Mr. Bailey, and receives from him a 
check for the payment of all bills. The entire business 
is thoroughly methodized and moves like well-regulated 
machinery. 

Now for the financial part of the affair.- The income 
from both coffee-houses covers the entire\current ex- 
penses, but has never exceeded them, so that the origi- 
nal outlay in fitting up the buildings has been covered 
by Mr. Bailey himself, and this outlay has nevessarily 
amounted to many thousand dollars. But the pleasure 
that this man of most practical philanthropy reaps 
from this investment cannot be measured. When his 
undertaking at Fifteenth and Market became known, 
several persons, anonymously and otherwise, sent Mr. 
Bailey sums of money to be used in the work, so that 
for the first year he expended none of his/own. But 
perceiving that he would be hampered, and obliged to 
consult the opinions and wishes of contributors, he re- 
fused after that time to receive funds, and since then 
has been entirely unfettered in his work—a condition 
which he regards as of supreme importance. 

In London, Glasgow and elsewhere, where coffee- 
houses have paid a ‘‘dividend,” the income has been 
derived from the sale of tobacco and cigars, and the at- 
mosphere of the eating-saloons has been rendered 
abominable by cigar smoke. For a time there was a 
tobacconist’s shop next door to the ‘‘ Model,” into 


which young men stepped briskly for a cigar after . 


having lunched. But Mr. Bailey, quick to perceive 
the temptation and anxious to destroy it, bought out 
the tobaceo man, and the shop was devoted to other 
use. As an illustration of the silent influence exerted 
by Mr. Bailey’s anti-tobacco principle let me give this, 
one of many: One day, a young man, after paying 
for his luncheon, asked the cashier tor a match. 
do not keep matches at my desk,” she replied. ‘‘And 


why not?” indignantly asked the young man. With 


gentle, womanly discretion the cashier _ replied: 
‘*T do not wish to offend you, but Mr. Bailey disap- 
proves of the use of tobacco, and will allow nothing 
in connection with the establishment to encourage it.” 
Some months later this young man called to see Mr. 
Bailey, and after relating the above occurrence added, 
‘‘T was mad that day because I could get no matches, 
and sulked all the way to my place of business with- 
out my cigar. The next day I did the same thing, for 
I had been set to thinking about your not approving 
the habit, and finally I found that I could do without 
cigars; and I have broken off the habit and with the 
cigar money [ have paid the premium on a life insur- 
ance policy for a thousand dollars which my wife now 
has.” 

To surround his coffee-houses with the best possible 
influences, and to have them free from ail things that 
tend to the encouragement of any sort of vice what 
ever, has been the founder’s steady aim, and if any one 
doubts the success of such undertaking he should visit 
either the ‘‘Central” or ‘*‘Model” at noon-tide of a 
week-day (both are closed Sundays), and see hundreds 
of men filling the counters and many more standing 
the aisles waiting for room to be served, to be con- 
vinced that the lowest as well as the highest classes of 
society are attracted by what is elevating and refining. 


THOUGHTS FOR QUIET HOURS. 
THE INNER SANCTUARY. 


By Mrs. D. H. R. Goopate. 


OW much of a cheerful and peaceful beauty 
there is in the Sunday morning of the city! 

For instance, upon a fine crisp winter morning, with 
brilliant sunshine and a frosty sharpness in the air; 
when the appealing jangle of the sweet church bells 
makes rich. music on the stillness of the morning; 
when the self-assertive chirp of the swift-flitting spar- 
row adds its mite of animated existence to the life of 
the streets; while the soberly gay throngs of well- 
dressed people make steady tides in all the church- 


going thoroughfares. Then the hush, the pealing 
| organ, the softened light, the well-trained voices lifted 


in strains of sacred song, the stress of the preacher’s 
eloquent urgency, the subdued murmur of common 
prayer, the parting blessing, and again the home- 
coming with a comfortable sense of duty done, and a 
cheerful settling upon the every-day plane of life. 
Again we take up our own small interests ; it may be we 


comment upon a new costume, or upon the deepening 


lines of anxiety in some well-known face, or perchance 
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some small persistent annoyance of home itself en- 
grosses our attention. 

It is part and parcel of life ; in one aspect thoroughly 
common-place, in another high and solemn and fraught 
with infinite significance and peril. But outer influ- 
ences rarely lift us much above ourselves; we find in 
the deepest wisdom of the sage, the highest ideal of 
the poet-painter, nothing that has not an answering 
echo within onr own nature. 

Most precious are the hours, the moments, filled with 
a meaning which uplifts. Whether it be a strain of 
music, heavenly-sweet, with its unattainable yet most 
divine longing; or strong words of noble truth that 
furnish food for heavy hours ; or quick enthusiasm of 
humanity that enlists the heart and inspires to brave 
work ; these are hours which we could ill afford to 
lose. Yet other forms of worship there are, not less 
precious. It may be the young mother rests upon her 
pure pillow, faint but rejoicing; blessed in her great 
joy wrung from pain, she lies silent while the church 
bells ring, and the dull echo of many feet rises to her 
chamber from the pavement below; her heart is 
melted in a grateful tenderness which words can ill 
express; her higher life seems quickened with the 
weakness of her body; pure impulses of active good 
toward others, self-forgetting joy and trust and peace, 
these pulses of the greater, sweeter life that is, throb 
through her not discordant being. In what sweet 
praise and prayer her heart ascends! 

Or it may be the venerable man of eighty years; the 
man who in his strength has served God valiantly 
through a vigorous manhood but who now waits his 
will, helpless but submissive. HiS wise and tender 


counsels are mingled with the piteous tears of broken | 


humanity, yet his confidence is unshaken, and he looks 
with an almost impatient eagerness for the coming of 
that terrible warden who is to him the deliverer from 
bondage. 

All his breath is prayer and praise ! ! 

Behind the fervid earnestness of the preacher, behind 
the composer’s. living thought, the poet’s deathless 
song, there lies a deeper, lonelier, more solemn sanctu- 
ary where the heart takes refuge with God alone. The 
divine within and the divine beyond, above man, 
meet there. Hence come the strongest forces of the 


moral world, the most electric and unconquerable 


power that abides in human effort. Individual exist- 
ence, personal consciousness, must stand face to face 
with the facts of universal law and life. Happy, most 
happy, the moments of solemn peace, when the unquiet 
spirit that perpetually questions itself and the unspeak- 
able finds entrance to this inner sanctuary. Where 
the heart meets the great Heart of the universe and 
drinks in immortal life. 

From such a calm, in which all the sweetness, all 
the possible grandeur of life had sunk deep into my 
heart, my senses, rested and refreshed by joy, sought 
deeper repose in sleep. 

Close upon dreamless slumber came the sudden sur- 
prise of awakening. Strangely serene and bright, the 
golden afternoon sunlight with all its generous warmth 
was streaming through my western windows. For one 
dazzled moment I wondered at the brilliant sky, against 
which in gently swaying curves was displayed all the 
undisguised loveliness of ramification of the great elm 
tree. 

Then, inexpressibly vivid, there came the swift in- 
tuitive sense of the reality of that life of the universe 
which goes on, though man’s life seems to break off. 

Thus, while I die, God lives. 

Birth and death, the dropping and the renewing of 
the leaf, what are they but transient forms that are 
made for change though the great center be immutable ? 

We are safe in the arms of law that cannot swerve, 
and all is well. 


minoe is life and our hearts grow dumb ; 
A thousand cares spring up as we go ; 
And little we reck and nothing we know 
- Of the dreary thing that we may become. 


For a self to be we soon must meet,' 
Whose hand to touch we well may pale, 
If out from our lives the light shall fail 

By which we guide our blundering feet. 


From the husk of life we part its wheat, 
We leave Earth’s ways to seek Earth’s geal, 
And deep within eur inmost soul 

We wait, life’s outmost Sun to greet. 


—I once gave a lady two-and-twenty receipts against 
melancholy : one was a bright fire ; another, to remem- 
ber all the pleasant things said to her ; another, to keep 
a box of sugar-plums on the chimney piece gnd a ket- 
tle simmering on the hob. I thought this was trifling 
at the moment, but have in after life discovered how 


- true it is that these little pleasures often banish melan- 


choly better than higher and more exalted objects; 
and that no means ought to be thought too trifling 
which can oppose it either in ourselves or others.— 
[Sidney Smith. 


LOOK UP. 


By GEORGE KLINGLE. 


LAS!” a weary flower-bell sighed, 
** How sadly are the flower-hearts tried ; 

What rapture it would be to drink 
Of sunshine or to see the brink 
Of some bright brook. I hear a song 
Of yonder lily borne along— 
The lily swaying where it weaves 
Its white cups round amid its leaves— 
It thanks the Hand that gave it power 
To weave its petals hour by hour ; 
I hear the rushes where they sway 
With thankful murmurs day by day; 
There comes a song of ripened sheaves : 
But I, all hidden in the leaves, 
I have no song, I have no light, 
My world is dark, my day is night; * 
I cannot lift a song of thanks ; 
‘Why should I sing ?” 


‘*The reedy banks, 
The lily and the ripened sheaves,” 
A voice replied amid the leaves, 

“ Forget the ills they cannot mend ; 
They quiver in the wind or bend 
Beneath the blaze of scorching day. 
Forget thy ills as well as they. 

Look down. Beneath thy silent bells 
A brook its babbling story tells ; 

The bright moss, cheery down below, 
Is laughing in the summer glow; 
Above, the sun, with crimson train 
Dyes all the leaves in crimson stain. 
Look up. Beyond thyself look out.” 


The flower-bell turned to look about 
And saw the glory of the day, 
The brook that babbled on its way, 
The moss-cups laughing at its feet, 
Then, quivering with its joy complete, 
A low song, breathing no despair, 
Came murmuring on the crimson air ; 
Came mingling with the worship low, 
The song of flower-cups down below, 
The worship of the trodden weeds, 
The low, sweet worship of the reeds. 


THE MOUNTAINS FACE. 


By Hsatmar H. BoyveEsen. 
I. 


HE cataract hummed a strong, steady undertone, 
and the lighter summer sounds—the whir of the 
locust and the warble of thrushes and linnets—rose 
filfully and vanished against the heavy background 
like sun-flushed mists on a dark sky. The river, which 
flowed white and strong in the deep, sang strangely 
toward night, and followed you like an usconscious 
melody, wherever you went. But if you stopped to 
listen to its voice the melody vanished and you heard 
nothing but a vague tumultuous brawl. The wind, 
too, sang in the tree tops, and in the grass there was 
a soft, unceasing whisper which was strangely alluring 
and sweet. From everywhere sounds seemed to be 
oozing forth gently, dancing in the daylight and van- 
ishing; the vault of the sky seemed a vast ocean of 
sound. 

‘It is strange, father, isn’t it?” murmured Ingolf, 
looking toward his father with a face singularly lighted 
up from within, and eager for sympathy. He was 
a blonde-haired lad of about sixteen, with large lustrous 
eyes and a timid or tentative smile playing about his 
lips. 

‘* What is strange ?” asked his father gruffly. 

‘*The melodies in the air—and—and in the grass,” 
answered the boy. His voice grew feebler and, as it 
were, apologetic as he spoke, and he finished in a 
tremulous whisper. He looked unhappy and seemed 
to regret having spoken. 

‘*T hear no melodies,” said the father with a vindic- 
tive emphasis, taking his clay pipe out of his mouth 
and spitting with angry energy. , 

The boy sighed and was silent. With unaverted 
eyes he sat staring at the western mountain chain 
which rose like a huge wall tracing its dark outline 
sharply against the sky. The same strange illumina- 
tion again broke over his countenance, as if a lamp 
had been lighted within, shimmering through the 
translucent surface. His father gazed at him with ill- 
concealed vexation, but gradually his wrath changed 
into sadness. 

‘* What is it now, you miserable boy?” he exclaimed, 
shaking his head mournfully. ‘‘ What are you hearing 
now ?” 

‘*Tt is the mountain’s face,” cried the boy joyously. 
‘‘T have seen it ever since I was a small boy, but I 
have never spoken of it because I was afraid you 
would be angry. But surely, father, you cannot help 
seeing it now. It is so large and beautiful.” 

The father strained his eyes and stared for some 
moments earnestly at the mountains which rose black 
and threatening against the glory of the sunset. . 

‘‘There, there, father,” ejaculated Ingolf, pointing 


excitedly toward the western sky. ‘‘ Just follow the 
direction of my finger! There you see the beautiful 
brow; it is that of a woman reclining. Sometimes 
she seems to be dead; sometimes only lightly asleep. 
To-night she sleeps with her hands folded upon her 
breast ; then follow the outline northward—the nose, 
slightly curved; the chin, pure and rounded; the 
bosom ; the folded hands and then a long stretch for the 
limbs ; and at last, far away, the upturned feet. You 
cannot help seeing it ; it is all so plain and so beauti- 


-tiful.” 


With a puzzled look old Guldbrand followed the 
direction of the boy’s finger and evidently made an 
honest effort to comprehend him; but at last he gave 
an impatient toss of his head and said: 

‘‘There is no face there, you lunatic! And there 
you stand and dare to make a fool of your father. I 
will teach you to try that again.” 

With this warning he gave the astonished boy a box 
on the ear which felled him to the ground. For the 
old man was strong, and his wrath was not to be 
trifled with. 

‘*Get up,” he cried, as the boy made no motion to 
rise; but the son did not stir. 

‘*Get up, I say,” roared the father a second time, 
lifting the lad by the shoulders and placing him upon 
his feet. But as he met his eye, in which burned for 
a moment a wild passion of hate, he dropped bim sud- 
denly and walked into the house. He did not know 
how grievously he had wounded him; he did not 
know that he had violated his holy of holies. 

Ingolf did not weep, as he lay there in the grass; 
wild thoughts wrestled in his mind. An hour passed 
and the dew began to fall, but he did not stir. 
sun was hidden, but its rays still slanted through the 
upper air and spread a luminous shimmer downwards. 
Then footsteps were heard and Ingolf felt a warm hand 
upon his head. He looked up and saw the school- 
master. 

‘‘Tt is damp to_lie in the grass, now,” said he kindly. 

‘*T don’t care if it is,” answered Ingolf. 

‘‘Things have gone wrong, I perceive,’’ remarked 
the schoolmaster with a smile which was both insinua- 
ting and sympathetic. 

‘*So they have,” said the boy, raising himself on his 
elbows. 

‘* And I don’t suppose I could help you?” 

*T don’t think you could—unless—unless—” the 
boy hesitated, gazing intently into the schoolmaster’s 
wrinkled and kindly face; ‘‘unless,” he continued, 
you could tell me whether you have ever seen the 
mountain maiden.” 

‘*The mountain maiden!” exclaimed the schoolmas- 
ter with a startled look. ‘‘ No, I never saw her.” 

‘*T will show her to you,” said the boy, seizing him 
by the arm, and pointing with eager gestures toward 
the chain of cliffs that dented the western horizon. He 
saw himself, plainly, the beautiful colossal maiden, 
outstretched in her strong slumber, and his eyes hung 
expectantly upon his teacher’s face as if imploring him 
to see largely and clearly. Old Aslak, for that was 
the schoolmaster’s name, adjusted his spectacles, three, 
four times carefully upon his hooked nose, but his 
expression grew more puzzled the longer he looked. 

‘‘You see nothing?” queried the boy with tears in 
his voice; ‘‘you cannot see the mountain maiden ?” 

‘*No, my boy, no,” said the schoolmaster; ‘‘ there 
is nothing there to see except a jagged chain of rocks; 
and any one who says he sees anything else is a fool or 
aloon. Have I not for seven-and-twenty years taught 
the youth of this valley their A BC, and the elements 
of the Christian faith as they are expounded in Dr. 
Martin Luther’s little catechism? There is no one in 
the parish who knows more than I do, except the par- 


son, and unless he sees your mountain maiden I will 


swear that she is a phantasm of your own confused 
brain.” 
Il. 

About a month later, when the wheat was ripe, In- 
golf was standing in the harvest field which was near 
to the highway. He had thrown his scythe upon the 
ground and he held in his hand a blue corn-flower and 
a sprig of a weed which in Norway is called the wild 
mustard. Just at that moment the parson passed by. 
He was a stout and pompous man, who preached the 
crucifying of the flesh but himself cared much for the 


good things of this world. Recognizing the handsome 


boy in the field he stopped and called him by name. 

‘‘ What is that you are gazing at so intently, my lad?” 
asked he in a voice that rang from mountain to moun- 
tain. 

Ingolf started and looked up blushing, as if he had 
been caught doing something wrong. 

‘¢O, I have so many strange thoughts,” he murmured 
in confusion. 

‘Well, let us hear your strange thoughts,” said the 
parson cheerily, stepping across the ditch and walking 
close up to the boy. 

‘‘T was thinking—I was wondering,” stammered In- 
golf, ‘‘what kind of weeds the tares were which the 
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enemy sowed in the wheat field while the husbandmen 
were asleep. I have noticed that the corn-flower and 
the wild mustard always grow in wheat fields, but I 
have never noticed any other weed in great numbers, 
except the poppy. Could it be possible that these 
pretty flowers have been sown by the enemy ?” 

‘“‘The Scriptures say that the enemy sowed (éares,” 
said the parson solemnly. 

‘*But I don’t know what tares are; I-supposed it 
meant a weed.” 

The parson stood for a moment pondering; he had 
preached at least twenty times on the parable of the 
tares among the wheat, but it had never occurred to 
him to associate any plant of definite form and color 
with the Biblical weed. 

‘*You should not inquire into those things which 
the Lord has hidden from us,” he remarked gravely. 

‘*But why should the Lord hide from us so many 
things which it would benefit us to know?” asked the 
boy innocently. 

‘Child, child,” exclaimed the clergyman, ‘‘ the ene- 
my has been sowing his tares in your own mind. These 
wicked thoughts, this spirit of self-righteousness, this 
questioning the wisdom of God and of God-given au- 
thorities, these are the most dangerous tares that flour- 
ish in the fields of youthful minds at the present day. 
Therefore, if you would have his good wheat thrive and 
grow fertile in your soul, cease questioning and be- 
lieve.” 

The boy was completely overawed. He dropped 
the flowers reluctantly and seized the scythe. 

“That is right,” cried the parson; ‘‘ work and pray 
that ye fall not into temptation. In the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat thy bread. Work is the right an- 
tidote against dangerous thoughts.” 

He turned on his heel and was about to continue his 
walk when his eyes fell upon the pretty corn-flowers. 
With much difficulty he stooped and began to pick 
them up. Their vivid color and singular shape inter- 
ested him. ‘‘These do not grow in Palestine,” he 
muttered, as if speaking to himself; ‘‘and the tares 
certainly must have beem an Asiatic weed.” 

Ingolf paused in his work and listened again eagerly. 
He had a bright and easily impressible mind, in which 
joy and pain followed each other in quick succession. 
At the pastor’s words his face lighted up with pleasure. 

‘What is it now which excites you?” queried the 
minister somewhat impatiently. 

‘*Oh, it pleased me to know,” answered the boy, half 
bashfully, ‘‘that the Lord is not stern enough to throw 
these bright flowers into the fire on the last day.” 

** You foolish boy, you foolish boy,” said the parson 
in a gentler mood, patting him softly on the shoulder. 
‘*The Lord is terrible only to sinners and idlers who 
speculate instead of following his command to Adam, 
which I have just quoted to you. It is those who are 
meant by the tares which are to be cast into the fire.” 

This friendly didactic tone was so encouraging that 
the desire arose in Ingolf’s mind to submit to the pas- 
tor’s decigion the one ever-present thought which 
haunted him. If the pastor, who was the wisest man 
in the parish, could not see the mountain maiden, then 
it was evident that the schoolmaster was right, that 
the large, placid image was but a delusion of his dis- 
ordered brain. But as he looked toward the mountains 
and saw the beautiful genius of his life outstretched in 
majestic repose, he prayed earnestly that the Lord 
would open the pastor’s eyes, so that he might be able 
to see the mountain maiden. His heart beat violently, 
as he approached the minister with his eyes fixed im- 
ploringly upon his face, and the momentous question 
trembled upon his lips. 

‘“*Mr. Pastor,” he began—but his voice shook and 
the tears nearly choked him—‘‘ Mr. Pastor, can you 
see the mountain maiden ?” 

‘“*The mountain maiden?” cried the pastor in visible 
alarm. 

‘Yes; the great stone face now looming against the 
sunset and the beautiful bosom and the folded hands?” 

The tears now burst forth and he flung himself down 
in the stubble, crying with a piteous voice: ‘‘Oh, you 
cannot see her, you cannot see her !” 

“The boy is mad,” grumbled the pastor, as he 
walked back to the highway; ‘‘I certainly must speak 
to his father.” 

Ill. 


Three days passed during which Ingolf never once 
looked toward the mountain maiden. When the long- 
ing drew him’/he turned his head resolutely away and 
whistled wildly in order to divert his thoughts. The 
dread of insanity stood constantly at his mind’s door 
and knocked unceasingly, demanding admittance. 
But he fought it off with the strength of despair, and 
wept and prayed with a frantic energy. And yet the 
very moment his soul rebounded into its natural atti- 
tude he saw in spirit the colossal maiden sleeping un- 
der the spacious sky. No force of prayer ar tears 
could obliterate her image from his mind ; even though 
he might persuade himself that she had no existence, 
since so wise and pious a man as the parson had 


failed to see her, his memory still : ee against 
the enforced belief. 

In the heat of his conflict Ingolf had sought refuge 
in the birch grove, about a mile from the house. There 
he sat upon a large moss-grown stone and saw the sun- 
shine quiver in the air, and heard the whirring of the 
crickets in the grass. A terrible desire had taken pos- 
session of him to look but once more westward—only 
once more—and exchange a farewell greeting with the 
mountain maiden. The desire pursued him, and he had 
to press his face down into the moss in order to resist it. 
It seemed to him a temptation of the evil one, and the 
beautiful stone maiden became an image of dread, asso- 
ciated in some inexplicable manner with evil powers 
which strove to lead him away from God. But, for all 
that, she was no less tempting, no less beautiful. With 
a wild, unthinking energy, only to keep tie tempter at 
bay, he repeated ‘‘ Our Father,” and his young voice 
sounded strangely amid the bird song and the whisper 
of the wind in the tree-tops; but gradually the voice 
grew fainter, and the whisper of the wind grew into a 
soft, unceasing song, and the birds and the crickets 
paused to listen. There was a great rushing sound 
under the heavens, and the mountain maiden opened 
her eyes and rose, large and beautiful, looming with 
her head and her ample shoulders into the clear, sun- 
teeming sky. Ingolf forgot to pray, and gave a loud, 
joyous shout which echoed from mountain to moun- 
tain. And he saw her walking grandly over the earth, 
and the tranquil majesty of her face was inconceivable. 


In her hands, which he now for the first time saw un- | 


folded, she held a commonstone, aclod of earth, a bunch 
of fresh grass, and a snake, upon whose coiled body 
shone in golden letters the legend, ‘‘ The knowledge of 
good and evil.” She came nearer and nearer, and 
stooped down over the boy and lifted him in her large 
arms until his vision soared through the boundless 
space, and he breathed an air that was intoxicatingly 
sweet and pure. His whole being seemed to be throb- 
bing with joy; he had never been so happy in all his 
life. She bore him toward a distant mountain and 
placed him upon its pinnacle, whence his vision had a 
full sweep of the earth and the sky. There she gave 
him the handful of earth, the stone, the blades of grass 
and the snake, saying, ‘‘ Sing of these.” But when she 
turned her back, and was about to move away, he 
clung to her arm, crying, ‘‘Oh, stay with me!” She 
shook her head, and answered, ‘‘I shall return.” 

A harsh scream ¢lose to his ear brought him to his 
feet. He was still in the birch grove, and the crickets 
were singing about him; but a hawk was sitting upon 
a low bough of the birch under which he had been 
lying, and the birds were silent. He stared about him 
with dazed eyes. He did not know whether he had 
been awake or dreaming. 

In the joy of this memory the days passed rapidly, 
and the summer drew toward its end. The English 
and American tourists who climbed the mountains and 
forded the seething rivers during the warm months be- 
gan to turn their flight, with the other birds of passage, 
southward. Then, as the vision faded, and the doubts 
reasserted themselves, the old sorrow returned. 

It was during one of the long sunny days of the late 
autumn that a beautiful lady came to the farm and 
asked if she could get a change of horses. Her carriage, 
too, was slightly out of gear and needed mending. In- 
golf saw her standing in the middle of the lawn before 
the house, and he gave a great cry and flung himself at 
her feet. She stooped down over him and asked him in 
a kindly voice what ailed him; but he only stared with 
a wild fascination at her beautiful face and gave no 
answer. 

‘‘There is something strange in this,” she said, smil- 
ing, ‘‘something which Ido not know. Do I remind 
you of any one who is dear to you?” 

Then he suddenly found his voice, and answered, 
‘*You are the mountain maiden who promised to re- 
turn to me.” 

‘‘The mountain maiden ?” she repeated with a sweet, 
musical laugh. ‘‘ Who is that ?” 

‘*Look !” he said, pointing with happy confidence 
toward the western mountain chain, ‘‘do you see the 
wonderful face gazing against the sky, the folded 
hands, the large bosom, and the feet? It is yourself; 
it is your face.” 

She gazed for a moment wonderingly, and her eyes 
grew grave, almost solemn. 

‘*You are right,” she said; ‘‘I see your mountain 
maiden; I think I can see the resemblance. You are 
a strange boy, but I like you. Tell me something 
about yourself.” 

He seated himself on the grass, and, while she wait- 
ed, sitting under the drooping birch-tree, he told her 
the story of the mountain maiden. 

‘“*Ah !” she exclaimed, running her fingers caress- 
ingly through his hair, ‘‘ youarea poet. You see what 
commonplace mortals cannot see.” 

‘*Yes,” he said, mournfully, ‘‘I know I am some- 
thing strange.” 

‘* And we will make you something great,” she said 


joyously. ‘‘ Your trust in the mountain maiden shall 
not deceive you. Come with me to the city, and I will 
give you teachers and show you the great world. Til 
ask your father to lend you to me for twelve years. 
Will you come ?” 

‘*T will follow you wherever you take me,” he an- 
swered, while a strange radiance spread over his coun- 
tenance. 


The twelve years passed, and a great poet appeared 
in the North—a poet who sang of the grand creation’s 
chain; of the earth and her teeming life ; of the vast 
processes of her growth; of the reign of law and order 
and progress. And he sang, not like the ancient de- 
claimers, who saw but the surface of things, but as one 
having deep knowledge as well as power. Some called 
him a great man of science, others called him a mighty 
poet; but others again called him the enemy of man- 
kind, the ruthless iconoclast, the Antichrist concern- 
ing whom John had prophesied in the Apocalypse. But 
the nation listened to him, and the lovers of peerey over 
the whole world heard his voice. 

It was on the very day when the twelfth year was at 
an end that Ingolf and his foster-mother arrived in the 
valley; the peasants met them with music and speeches 
at the railroad station, and they drove in state to the old 


homestead where the poet’s father, the pastor and the ~ 


schoolmaster stood ready to receive them. Old Guld- 
brand was very feeble, and could not drive to the sta- 
tion. 

‘* And do you remember twelve years ago,” said the 
schoolmaster, when the preliminary greetings were 
over, ‘‘ how youaised to talk to me about the mountain 
maiden ?” 

‘Whom you could not see,” cried Ingolf, laughing. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, sir,” cried the schoolmaster, ap- 
parently much offended, ‘‘I saw the mountain image 
as plainly as I do you at this moment. Why, do you 
suppose I am blind ?” | 

‘“ Why, certainly, it is as plain as day,” ejaculated 
the pastor, turning his rubicund face toward the west 
and tracing the outline of the imposing figure with 
his forefinger. ‘‘I always wondered at nature’s con- 
sistency in having conformed so accurately to the hu- 
man form.” 3 

‘* And you, too, father; do you see it?” asked In- 
golf in amazement. 

‘What do you take me for, son ?” asked the old man 
with an incredulous mien; ‘‘ why, I never remember the 
time when the thing wasn’t perfectly plainto me. You 
don’t suppose I came into the world blind, like a 
puppy ?” 

Ingolf was too happy to make a bitter reply ; and 
yet bitter memories rose in his mind. But his foster- 


mother, divining his thought, drew him gently aside, | 


and said : 

‘*It is your glory that these men imagine they have 
always seen. The truth is no man’s property, not even 
his who first sees it.” 


** You are right, as always,” said Ingolf, kissing his | 


foster-mother’s brow. And they turned both, as with 
one accord, toward the west, where the mountain 
maiden lay tracing her grand outline against the sun- 
set. 


THE RED SEAS 


By LyMan ABBOTT. 


HERE has been a great deal of discussion and 

even warm debate in the endeavor to fix the 
exact topography of Scripture. That the Israelites 
came out of Egypt, that instead of passing directly to 
the Holy Land they traveled down to the Red Sea, 
crossing that body of water through a pathway which 
was miraculously prepared for them by the power of 
God, and that their enemies, endeavoring to pursue 
them, were caught and overwhelmed by the waves of 
the sea and destroyed, is clear from the sacred narrative. 
Precisely what was their pathway is not clear, and 
scholars are not agreed in their surmises. It is not 
important to determine these questions; and it is 
certainly unwise to waste the time appropriated to 


Bible teaching in the Sunday-school to a labored and | 
The view which I> 


fruitless geographical discussion.’ 
here take is substantially that taken in Robinson’s 
‘* Researches ;” Palmer’s ‘‘ Desert of the Exodus ;” and 
the Bible Commentary. 

The last plague, the death of the first-born son in 
every Egyptian house, fills the land with a great cry. 
‘‘ And Pharaoh rose up in the night, he and all his 
servants, and all the Egyptians. And he called for 
Moses and Aaron by night and said, Rise up and get 
you forth from among my people, both ye and the 
children of Israel, and go serve the Lord as ye have 
said. And the Egyptians were urgent upon the people 
that they might send them out of the land in haste.” 
The children of Israel needed no urging; they had 
already prepared themselves for the anticipated 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson for — 14, 1881.—Ex. xiv., 
19-27. Golden Text: Ex. xiv., 15. 
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exodus. Without delay, in that same night, they 
started from their homes, turned their backs upon 
their houses and lands, such as they possessed, and 
left forever the land of their servitude. Instead, 
however, of traveling due east, which would have 
carried them into the desert by a route north of the 
Red Sea, they marched in a southeasterly direction by 
God’s express direction (ch. xiv.; 1-4), and reached 
the western coast of the-sea at or a little south of 
what is now Suez. At that time the Red Sea extended 
considerably north of Suez. What are now called the 
‘¢Bitter Lakes,” north of Suez, were then a part of 
the sea; but between this portion and the present sea 
was a shoal, which, with the receding of the waters, 
has now become dry land. It is the third day of their 
journey; and Israel are at the shore of an apparently 
impassable sea. Meanwhile the Egyptians, learning 
of their course, have followed in hot pursuit. To the 
south of Israel is a high wall of mountain crowding 
close to the water’s edge. East of them is the sea. 
To the west and north are the Egyptians. They are 


indeed ‘‘entangled.” No wonder that they are ‘‘sore 


afraid.” 

Their extremity is God’s opportunity. At God’s 
command Moses lifts his rod over the waters of the 
sea. The cloud that has gone before changes its place, 
and stands between Egypt and Israel. To the latter it 
is alight; to the former it is a thick cloud, hiding 
the departure of Israel across the miraculous passage 
prepared for them. At the same time a strong wind 
sets in from the northeast. It is accompanied (per- 
haps) by an ebb-tide. The effect of the two is to drive 
out the waters of the deep sea to the south of Israel. 
The waters to the north, where now lie the Bitter 
Lakes, are beaten down by the strong wind. The 
shoal between the two is laid bare. On either side the 
waters serve as a wall, protecting Israel from any 
flank attack. Along the opened passage they march 
rapidly. Unencumbered by armor, without horses or 
chariots, the soft sand affords them an adequate foot- 
ing. All night long they press forward across the 
path that has been opened for them. Six or eight 
hours suffice for their purpose. In the early morning 
dawn the rear of the column is emerging on the op- 
posite bank. The Egyptians do not discover their 
flight till sunrise. Then, with that marvelous self- 
confidence which has actuated them throughout all 
this history, they set off in pursuit. At the same 
moment a furious thunder-storm arises. (Ps. lxxvii. ; 
15-20.) The rolling of the thunder and.the flashing of 
the lightnings gave terror to a scene of unspeakable 
awe and grandeur. The chariot-wheels drag heavily 
in the wet sand and among the rocks and bowlders, 
where the light-equipped Israelites had gone with 
ease. But not until the Egyptians are well advanced 
to the center of the passage is the east wind stayed. 
The incoming tide has nothing to withstand. With 
marvelous celerity the waters rush back to their ac- 
customed bed. The low flat sand-bars are converted 
first into quicksands, then into a mass of waters, so 
quickly that not one of the Egyptian host, entangled 
with their horses and chariots, and loaded down with 
their heavy armor, is able to escape the watery grave 
which the God of Israel has prepared for them, but 
into which they have voluntarily marched in the fool- 
hardiness of their vanity and self-confidence.? 

1. Two great lessons are inculcated by this story of 
the deliverance of Israel: The first, God’s power and 
providential care for his people in times of exigency. 
It sometimes has seemed to me that we make too much 
of Biblical miracles and too little of miracles that are 
being enacted about us in our own times. I can see 
no reason either in Scripture history or prophecy for it. 
It is a current opinion that God has ceased from his 
direct guidance and his providential provision for 
those that trustin him. We are less ready to see his 
hand than were the Scripture writers, and less ready 
to acknowledge it even when we see it. If the Bible 
writer had written the story of the siege of New. York 
he would have said, ‘‘God prepared a thick fog which 
hid Washington and his forces while they were. pre- 
paring their fleet to retreat from Long Island, and at 
the same time detained the British fleet, preventing it 
from coming up the Narrows. But when Washington’s 
preparations for retreat were accomplished he lifted 
and broke away the fog, and changed the direction of 
the wind so as tosweep up the river the American fleet 
with its soldiers on board so speedily that the British 
fleet could not prevent or cut off their retreat.” If he 
had written the story of the siege of Leyden he would 
have said, ‘‘ The Lord prepared a strong westerly wind 
which swept the sea in through the cut dykes, filled 


the low-lands with water, and gave safe and victorious 


- passage to the fleet of the Prince of Orange, bearing 
their succor and their supplies over the now submerged 
meadow-land to the besieged and famished city, while 
at the same time the Spaniards were buried beneath the 
waves of the sea. And the Lord looked unto the host 


Compare Exod. ch. xvi.; Ps. Ixxiv., 13; lxxvii,, 15-20; cvi., 
F-11; Cxxxyi,, 


of the Spaniards, and troubled the host of the Span- 
iards; and they said, Let us flee, for the Lord fighteth 
against us. And they fled stricken with panic.” Or 
if he had written the’ story of the Puritan Revolution 
in England, he would have said, ‘‘ Cromwell took ship 
to sail for New England, but the Lord hardened the 
heart of King Charles the First that he would not let 
him go.” History is full of providential acts determining 
the destiny not only of individuals but of nations and 
even epochs ; providential acts that are events, and 
that have been more influential and controlling than 
the product of any human wisdom or courage.! 

2. We can not be mistaken in thinking that there is 
in this story of the Great Deliverance of Israel a proph- 
ecy and a parable of that greater deliverance which 
Christ has wrought for the nations of the earth. Every 
man is, in a sense, a bondsman to his own passions, 
appetites, habits and circumstances. There are few 
men who can find in their own experience a transcript 
and an interpretation of the seventh of Romans, ‘‘ Not 
what I would that do I practice, but what I hate tha 
Ido . The good which I would I do not; but 
the evil which I would not that I practice.” To every 
one thus in bondage to an evil nature or evil circum- 
stance, or both combined, God comes as a Deliverer ; 
and he who accepts God’s deliverance beholds his sins, 
like Pharaoh’s hosts, buried in the depths of the sea. 
The song of Moses is the song of the redeemed: ‘‘ The 
Lord is my strength and song, and he is become my 
salvation.” 


8S. 8S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRaFts. 

CrntraL Tuovent.—Led by the Lord. 

1st. To teach how God led the Israelites out of 
sorrow and danger into safety and gladness. 

In our last lesson what were the Israelites all ready 
todo? What trouble did God send to Pharaoh that 
made him willing at last to let the Israelites go? How 
was that same trouble kept out of the houses of the 
Israelites ? Why was God going to take the Israelites 
out of Egypt? Whom did he send to be their leaders? 
Was it in the day time or in the night when the Israel- 
ites went out of Egypt? What a company they were; 
two millions of people, besides sheep, lambs, goats, 
camels and cattle. I will draw a line to show you 
how they went; first I will make E for Egypt, to show 
you where they startedfrom. (The teacher now makes 
a line that describes almost a semi-circle, with the 
curve extending northward.) Has anyone ever led 
you by the hand when you were being helped to find 
the way somewhere? The Israelites did not know the 
way to the land where God wanted them to go, so he 
led them; not by his hand, but by his shining bright- 
ness in the night, and by a dark cloud in the day time. 
The brightness and the cloud came so near that it 
almost seemed to rest on them. After the Israelites 
had been gone out of Egypt afew hours the king got 
his soldiers together and started after them to bring 
them back. Pharaoh did not like the Israelites, but he 
liked to have them work for him. The Israelites heard 
Pharaoh and his soldiers coming after them. They 
were frightened, How fast did they march on? As 
fast as God led them. Why could they go no faster? 
At last-they came to a wide, deep sea; there were no 
boats, no bridges. Just as when we sometimes want 
some one to come to us we beckon with our hand so, 
so God’s shining brightness told them to go on across 
the sea. How could they do it, do you think ? God 
made adry path for them right through the sea. What 
did God do with the waters, do you think? All place 
your hands just as the sea looked before God rolled 
back the waters. Now place them as they looked 
when God made the dry path, How many people 
went over on the dry path? What else? Was it in 
the day time or night time that they crossed ? 

What does this make you think of? (Showing a 
piece of gilt paper.) Of God’s shining brightness that 
led the Israelites across the sea. What sea? 

What does this make you think of? (A dark gray 
side to the gilt card.) Of the cloud which led the 
Israelites in the day. 

While God was showing the Israelites the way by 
his shining brightness he was covering up the way for 
Pharaoh and his soldiers by clouds and darkness. 

Do you think that God would keep the waters of the 
sea rolled back until Pharaoh and his soldiers should 
cross over? No. God kept them rolled back until 
they all got into the path and then he let them flow 
over. What happened? Pharaoh and his soldiers 
were drowned in the sea. Would you like to have 
me read from the Bible the song which the Israel- 
ites sang when they found that God had delivered them 
from their enemies? (The teacher reads Ex. xv., 
1-21.) 
3d To teach that God will help us. 

Do you know any boys and girls who belong to the 


1 See for number of historical illustrations Carrington’s “* Battles of 
the Revolution,” chap. vii. See also Motley’s *“ Dutch Republic,” 


pages 572-576 ; Hume’s “ History of England,” (Vol. IV., page 501; 


Harper’s edition.) 


‘*Can’t Company?” They say: ‘‘I can’t be good. I 
can’t get my lessons. Ican’t go to Sunday-school. I 
can’t help anybody. I can’t pray.” I am very sure 
that there does not need to bea ‘‘ Can’t Company” 


‘when there is such a helper as the great God. Have 


we not been learning to-day that he knows just how 
to help those who are in trouble? He is willing to be 
a helper to each one of us. Have any of you ever 
asked him to help you? 

I will give each of you a card, gilt on one side and 
gray on the other, with the words of the Golden Text 
written on the gilt side for you to learn at home. 

How many of you will try this week to let God show 
you the way to do right and be good? 


Lecture-Room Talk. 


By Henry Warp BEEoHuER. 


PREVAILING PRAYER* 


‘* And he spake a parable unto them to this end, that men ought al- 
ways to pray, and not to faint ; saying, There was in a city a judge 
which feared not God, neither regarded man ; and there was a widow 
in that city; and she came unto him, saying, Avenge me of mine ad- 
versary. And he would not for a while, but afterward he said within 
himself, Though I fear not God, nor regard man, yet because this 
widow troubleth me I will avenge her, lest by her continual coming 
she weary me.”—LUKE xviii., 1-5. 

T is the confession of a judge that he would not do 
a good thing because it was right; that he would 
not do it from the inspiration of conscience; that he 
would not do it for the favor of men, nor from the fear 
of men; but that for the sake of keeping himself from 
being tormented he would doit. There is a point at 
which selfishness will act rightly; and if even selfishness 
will work towards good, how much more mightily will 
benevolence and truth and duty work toward good! 

** And the Lord said, Hear what the unjust judge saith. And shall 
not God avenge his own elect, which cry day and night unto him, 
though he bear long with them? I tell you that he will avenge them 
speedily.” 

When he reveals his handiwork he will cut it short 
in righteousness. Men may pray a great while, just as 
in summer it takes a great while for the clouds to rain, 
but when the long drought is over and the clouds have 
collected, then look out for a storm. Then it will come 
suddenly. 

** Nevertheless, when the Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith on 
the earth?” 

Who will believe that God does hear? That was one 
of the things that weighed upon the heart of Jesus all 
through his life. Nobody was good enough to believe 
in his goodness exept in the way in which it represent- 
ed itself objectively. When he multiplied the loaf, 
when he healed the sick, when he did anything in the 
sphere of the material world or of the physical sense, 
then men believed most righteously ; but when he rose 
into his higher atmosphere, into his relation to the 
soul, and taught what God’s feelings were, and what 


were the desires of God toward men, ‘‘ Who believe < 


me ?” was the burden of his trouble continually. 

Now, while this want of a worthy conception of God 
often springs from spiritual deadness, and also often 
springs from over occupation and worldly cares and 
ambitions, it is often the result of misconception as the 
result of teaching. I do not think that any man, by 
thinking of God as a legislator, as Governor of the uni- 
verse, behind laws by which he is to make his way to 
men, can come into that relationship to him which we 
come into through the Lord Jesus Christ. We have 
that theological framework to look through, and we 
are often like men in prison who can see out of doors 
through the iron grating, but who cannot get out. If 
we are all the time thiuking that if God is going to 
bless men he has got to do it consistently with the gen- 
eral good of the universe, we lose, in our approach to 
him, that peculiar element which is the very charm 
and inspiration of it. | 

In old times when men were first converted they 
were carried through what was called the ‘‘ law-work.” 
They were made to feel how sinful they were, and that 
God was angry with the wicked every day. When 
they had been well racked with those views they were 
brought to submission to God. Sometimes their proud 
and combative natures stopped and fought a great bat- 
tle, and they could not be reconciled to the God that 
used to be taught; but at last, somehow, they never 
can tell how, some day through Jesus Christ is brought 
to them—so beautiful and lovely that all their enmity is 
gone—a vision of God. 

I think that Jonathan Edwards’s description of his 
conversion is one of the most pitiful things in the relig- 
ious realm that was ever put into literature. It was 
a struggle very much of that kind. When you come 


to look at the psychology of it, what was exactly the | 


thing that happened? Men were brought up to think 
of God as a great official personage; and when, through 


*Fripay EvENING, March 4, 1881. Hymns (Plymouth Collec- 
tion): Nos. 243, 230, 190, 382. Reported expressly for The Chrig- 
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the fluctuations of various ministrations, they hap- 
pened to strike upon the thought of God as represented 
by Jesus Christ in his personal friendship, without any 
government, or laws, or anything of the kind—that he 
came to them in his personal character, as he came to 
his disciples when on earth, and not officially-—how dif- 
ferent were their feelings toward him. 

You are in some trouble, we will suppose, and you 
are obliged to go to your father, who is perhapsa judge 
upon the bench in New York. You long for him to 
come home; and you begin to think of him as an 
administrator of the law, and you think of his pub- 
lic services, and of his relations to legislation, to judi- 
cature and to the community. That thought does not 
bring you very near to him; but when you think, 
‘He is my father,” and go to him through the element 
of love in his personality, and not through his public 
function, you are brought close to him. He has, to be 
sure, a character as a public officer ; but thatis not the 
ground of union between him and you. 

Conceive, if you ¢an, of an heroic and noble man 
holding an office; a man animated by the most pro- 
found chivalry and generosity ; a man full of lofty 
sentiments and feelings. When you have done that 
you begin to come, as it were, to the porch of a true 
conception of what God is, as he is represented in 
Jesus Christ; one having all the finer instincts; one 
having in full degree all the magnanimity and gener- 
osity and love which we sometimes see in a small de- 
gree in men. We know but little about these qualities 
here below ; but in God they are infinite, larger than 
the cope of the heavens over our head. He is fuller of 
them than the summer is of warmth, or than the day is 
of light. He is infinite in sympathy and delicacy and 
gentleness, and all those better feelings which are de- 
veloped in men. In us, as compared with what they 
are in him, they are as sparks are compared with the 
whole orb of the sun. Infinite is the eternal love of 
God to his creatures. | 

Now, when we draw near to him with such thoughts 
and feelings, we begin to get some conception of the 
prevailing force of prayer. When we go to men who 
are known to be generous we never go to argue a case 
of generosity. There are men who, on seeing persons 
sick, are drawn in sympathy toward them and seek to 
relieve them. All they want is to see the sickness. 
Their hearts go out in benevolence to the person that 
needs succor, and they cannot help themselves. 

You know how the tenderness of multitudes is 
manifested after a great battle. Hospitals are opened 
everywhere. Magnanimous people with great hearts 
rise up On every side and render service of love to the 
wounded and dying. They do not need any argument 
to persuade them that it is their duty to succor the 
unfortunate. There are circumstances when men, 
proud as they are, selfish as they are, imperfect as 
they are, do not ask that there shall be certain condi- 
tions before they will do good, but just pour them- 
selves out because they see that there is need. Now, 
is not God over us? Is he not superior to us in power? 
Is he not, greater, and nobler, and sweeter, and more 
loving and generous than we are? And when he sees 
need, do you suppose he wants conditions observed 
before he will relieve it? He wants to help us a 
great deal more than we want to be helped. 

Well, why does he bear long with people? I do not 
know, you do not know, and he does know. Some- 
times he does not bear long with them; and sometimes 
he does; but we do not know why. And can you tell 
why it is that violets come out early in the spring, and 
asters do not come out till October? I defy anybody 
to tell by any analysis; only it is so. Can you tell 
why God sometimes answers prayer almost before the 
blessing is asked? I-vcannot tell; but he has a reason 
for it. Can you teli why he sometimes delays long? 
I cannot tell, but I know in a vague and general way 
that there are certain circumstances that have more or 
less to do with it. 

I sometimes see a mother, whose child, on her knee, 
wants to throw its arms around her neck and kiss her, 
hold the child off till it wakes up and sparkles all over, 
and will break through to caress her. What does the 
mother do it for? Because there is some pleasure in 
delaying. We do not want a cold feeling, we want a 
kindled emotion of love; and the mother holds the 
child off to make it more a child when it comes to her 
bosom and her lips. 

Take the feeling of generosity. When a person 
comes to me, I like to fee] that he pours his whole 
confidence into my bosom—that is, that he sees and 
feels and knows that I am not vindictive, that I am 
not indifferent, and that under the touch of generosity I 
am as ready to respond as the harpstring is under the 
touch of the finger. 

Now, God’s nature is a thousand times more sensi- 
tive than ours is; he loves to be loved; he is ready to 
do for us that which is best; but he has eternity on 
his side; and why should you wonder that he delays 
when you know that answering is a greater joy to him 
than it can possibly be tous? All that we want to 


know is the practical experience of men during 
thousands of years of prayer. I can get along without 
the philosophy of it. Shake down the fruit. That is 
food to my lips. It is enough for me, although the 
other thing may be desirable. One thing I know—that 
it is an inspiration and a joy to pray. Another thing 
which I know is, that it is a great comfort and stay to 
me that I can plead with the Source of all power and 
goodness. 

Now, when you pray for yourselves and families 
you must pray in earnest. If you cannot do that, 
then pray that God wil] help you to pray, as the dis- 
ciples.did: 

** Lord, teach us to pray.” 

He whose son was a demoniac came to Christ -and 
asked that he might be healed ; and Christ said, ‘‘ Dost 
thou believe that I can do it?” and the man, in a par- 
oxysm of tears, said, ‘‘ Lord, I do believe,” and then, 
as if he feared that he might have spoken too positively, 
added, ‘‘If I do not, if there is anything that you see 
that I lack, help my unbelief.” 

We can go to Christ in that way; at any rate, we 
can goto him believing that he will answer prayer. 
There is no doubt that he answers prayers, and 
that in the infinity of his power he does it more 
readily than earthly parents grant the desires of their 
children. If he delays the blessing, it is because he 
loves; and if he grants the blessing immediately, it 
is likewise because he loves; waiting or hastening, 
either way, is love, benediction. 

Let us, then, go to God as if he were loving; as if he 
so loved the world that he gave his Son to die for it. 
Let us go to him as he is represented in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, walking among us, bearing our sorrows 
and our sins, and suffering with our sufferings. Let 
us enter into the Christ-life ; for, do we not need it ? 

Weare on the eve, as a church and brotherhood, of 
a movement which is designed, with the blessing of 
God, to reach men who are not reached, who are quite 
outside of the lines of religious life—unreformed wicked 
men; men who are consciously living in sin. We 
hope to reach many of them. Weare hoping also to 
bring into a fuller development of Christian traits men 
who are not living in known transgression of the laws 
of society, men who are called moral and virtuous 
men, but who have never blossomed into a full relig- 
ious life. We are very desirous of bringing a great 
company of them into an open profession of religion. 
we are in hopes to bring those who have been way- 
farers in the Christian journey into that higher and 
luminous experience which shall make them, as it 
were, princes to go before the people. 

Now, this is the sphere of our desire and of our 
prayer. It all consummates itself in this: if your con- 
ception of God is that he is afar off, and that he must 
be approached as you would approach a fortress, that 
he must be besieged, and that you can reach him only 
by cornering him as the unjust judge was cornered by 
the importunate widow, you are not deriving much 
comfort from it; but if, on the other hand, you draw 
near to him as a God who gave his Son to die for you 
that he might bring you out of darkness into light, 
always beforehand, always doing exceeding abun- 
dantly more than you can ask or think, then it will not 
be long before the light of heaven will break upon you. 

Are you ready to enter into this life, Christian breth- 
ren? Are you ready to do it, not to-morrow, but to- 
night ? 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCTA TION. 
By C. C. Rounpns. 


NOTABLE educational meeting has been in 
progress in Atlanta this week. The National 
Educational Association counts twenty years of vigor- 
ous life. Formed originally with the purpose of bring- 
ing together in one body representatives of the educa- 
tional thought of the whole country, and having pres- 
ent at each of its annual meetings teachers and school 
officers from most States of the Union, it has been for 
these twenty years the best exponent of educational ad- 
vance throughout the whole land. It has finally become 
a group of affiliated Associations, and its officers con- 
sist of those of the General Association and of the 
Departments of Elementary and of Higher: Instruction, 
of Normal schools, of Industrial Education, and of Su- 
perintendence. For officers of each of these depart- 
ments the most eminent men and women in these 
special lines of work are selected by the members of 
the department, the selection of topics and the arrange- 
ment of all details of work to be done are as carefully 
made as in any professional association in the land, 
and as a result there is brought together in annual 
convocation a body which for intelligence, high char- 
acter and earnest devotion to a noble work may chal- 
lenge comparison with any other. 
To the meeting at Chatauqua last year came up repre- 
sentatives from the South with earnest request that the 
next meeting be held in the South, Meetings have 


been held on the border, as at St. Louis and Baltimore, 
and once at Nashville, but a bolder push was desired, 
and Atlanta was named as the place. The system of 
free schools had been developed in the South to such a 
degree that it was thought sure a meeting in the heart 
of the South would be a great encouragement and aid 
to the cause. The invitation was accepted and the 


meeting has this week been held. It was feared that 


the length of the journey and the heat would prevent 
attendance from the North, and to a certain extent this 
has proved true; but thirty States have been repre- 
sented here, and all who came have been well repaid. 
The spirit showra by the Southern people has been 
cordial in the highest degree. The frankness of ac- 
knowledgment of indebtedness to ‘the North for the 
development of free schools, and of the need of the 
South to follow the line which the North has marked 
out, by teachers and school officers from all parts of 
the South, and especially by United States Senator 
Brown of Georgia in an eloquent speech before the 
Association, was a noteworthy feature of the meeting. 
The need of Negro education, and the good work 
already done in this line by missionary and other 
agencies, was fully admitted. One Southern State 
Superintendent said on the floor that his county super- 
intendents told him that the teachers trained in the 
colored Normal School, established by northern phil- 
anthropists, were the best they found, and he said the 
great need of his State was a Normal School for whites 
as well as for blacks. To the success of the efforts 
made for the education of the Negro, immediately 


upon the close of the war, is largely due the develop- 


ment of the common school system in the South. 

The variety of topics upon the programme is evi- 
dence of the wide range of education in our time. The 
programme is too long to reprint, but careful reading 
of it would do good to many people by showing them 
that the teacher is not necessarily one who fills up the 
measure of his days by considering the best ways of. 
teaching spelling, and stopping whispering, and keep- 
ing records. 

The common country school does not usually re- 
ceive in these meetings its fair share of attention. 
There were at the meeting of this week two papers 
bearing especially upon the common school problem, 
but discussion showed that the positions of the writers 
were largely misunderstood by the audience. Some- 
tning is the matter with our country life and with the 
country school. In the country school the professional 
teacher can not remain, and hence in such meetings as 
these there are but few who can speak for it from an 
immediately personal feeling of its needs. 

The Normal School and the School for Training in 
the Industrial Arts has not yet got areal foothold in 
the South. The need for these schools is frankly 
admitted, and there were earnest inquiries as to their 
modes of organization and working. They must come. 

Last year a National Council of Education, of fifty- 
one members, carefully selected so as to represent the 
best ability in all grades of the profession, was organ- 
ized, and its first meeting was held this year. The ob- 
ject of this Council is to bring together in a private 
meeting, to continue for several days, a body especially 
fitted to give careful consideration to subjects of most 
vital interest to the profession, to formulate established 
priaciples, to collect facts, to systematize investiga- 
tion, and to direct effort with such authority as. may 
come from calm judgment and wise conclusions. This 
Council is selected from members of the National Asso- 
ciation. It is too early to prophesy results; but there 
is reason to believe that great good will come from the 
organization of this Council. 

State Superintendent Orr, of Georgia, was unani- 
mously chosen President of the National Association 
for the ensuing year, and it is confidently expected that 
the next meeting, at Saratoga, will bring together the 
largest representation from the whole country that has 
yet been known. 


—Beligions Dews. 


The Congregational Union of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, which has just held its thirty-fourth annual meeting at 
Noel, N. 8., on the basin of Minas. is now composed of twenty- 
one churches, eighteen of which are in Nova Scotia. ‘* Very 
few,” says a correspondent of the ‘ Congregationalist,” 
‘now know the fact that these churches are nearly all of 
New England origin. Between 1750 and 1760 Lord Cornwal- 
lis induced many from various parts of New England to move 
to Nova Scotia to occupy the lands made vacant by the ex- 
pulsion of the Acadians. The names of these families are 
still the familiar ones of Nova Scotia. It was a sturdy race, 
with all the grand characteristics of New England. The 
churches they formed were among the earliest in the Prov- 
ince.” 


A Worthy Enterprise.—The women of Hot Springs, Ark., 
have formed an organization for the purpose of establishing 
a library and reading-rooms for the benefit of citizens and 
visitors. The object of the Association is to erect, as soon as 


practicable, a substantial brick building, which shal] contain 
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apartments suitable for reading-rooms, one for ladies and one 
for gentlemen, a library-room, and a hall in which to hold 
entertainments of a high order, such as lectures, concerts, 

etc., by which to make something toward paying current 
expenses. It is the design to raise money for the enterprise 
by membership fees, monthly dues, contributions from visit- 
ors, entertainments of various kinds, etc. Any lady residing 
in Hot Springs or elsewhere may become an annual member 
by signing the constitution and paying the sum of $2 and 
monthly dues of 25 cents, and a life member by the payment 
of fifty dollars. Gentlemen may become associate members 
by the annual payment of five dollars, and honorary mem- 
bers by the payment of fifty dollars. Any person may be- 
come a life patron by the payment of two hundred and fifty 
dollars. This enterprise is in good hands and we commend it 
to the support of our readers. 


North Carolina Scenery and Sunday-schools.—‘‘ At this 
writing I am resting in the shadows of majestic summits on 
what is called the Balsam Mountain Range. The glories of 
sunset and kisses of departing rays, evening breezes laden 
with the perfume of woodland flowers, murmuring brooks glid- 
ing on to the race and music of more rapid waters down at 
the Lover’s Leap and Queen of the Meadow Falls, these greet- 
ings amid the changing charms of this sequestered spot tender 
a feast of the soul to the wearied missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union pausing in his work. Now comes on 
the early twilight, and the little cabin down yonder in the 
valley, whose door stands open this balmy evening, is now 
lighting up to welcome us to a second service where the 
Union Sunday-school held its first session in the morning. I 
know you will rejoice with your missionary that in a district 
where four Union Schools are located there have been about 
one hundred conversions during the past four weeks.” Thus 
the writer reports to the Olivet Chapel Mission Sunday-schoel 
in New York City. 


The Western College Association was organized at Beloit, 
Wis., July 7th, including the Christian colleges of the In- 
terior and the new West. The officers are: President, A. L. 
Chapin, D.D., President of Beloit College; Vice President, 
James W. Strong, D.D., President of Carleton College; 
Secretary, the Rev. W. B. Williams, of Olivet College. The 
object is to bring the colleges into closer sympathy, to se- 
cure unity of plan, codperation and mutual helpfulness. At 
the preliminary meeting in Beloit representatives appeared 
of eight colleges in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska. Three days were spent in animated and fruitful 
discussion of matters intimately connected with the life and 
growth of the Christian college in the West. Clear to all 
thoughtful men must be the urgency of the case which calls 
for the more liberal endowment of these institutions, for 
widening the reach of their influence and making their work 
tell more forcefully. This formal association of the col- 
leges. will, it is hoped, contribute to their enlargement and 
efficiency. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Bedford Reformed Church, at Bedford Avenue and Madison 
Street, Brooklyn, has concluded to buy the edifice in which it now 
worships. 

—The rector of Trinity Parish in this city has sixteen assistants. 
The income of the parish is understood to be about $500,000, so that 
it can afford to deal generously by its clergy, as it has the reputation 
of doing. 

—The diocese of Pennsylvania embraces five counties and numbers 
over 25,000 communicants. In 1865 it set off the diocese of Pittsburgh, 
and, in 1871, that of Central Pennsylvania. The original diocese was 
organized in 1784. 

—The Rev. Washington Rodman has received a unanimous call to 
Grace Episcopal Church, West Farms, N. Y., of which he was for- 
merly réctor for nearly twenty years. He afterward founded the 
Home for Incurables at Fordham. 

—The Rev. James D. Eaton, of Bound Brook, N. J., has resigned 
the pastorate of the Congregational Church of that place on account 
of ill health in his family, and the resignation has been reluctantly 
accepted by the people, whom he served since July, 1876. 

—The Rev. R. R. Hoes, pastor of the New Rochelle, N. Y., Pres- 
byterian Church, has resigned on account of dissensions in the 
church. It is said that, inasmuch as about two-thirds of the congre- 
gation upheld the Rev. R. R. Hoes in his work, a new Congregational 
church may be formed in New Rochelle with that gentleman as pas- 


tor. 

—The Ladies’ Semi-centennial and tte New-York Camp-meeting 
Associations will hold their ‘fiftieth anniversary and jubilee camp- 
meeting ” at Sing Sing Heights, beginning Tuesday, August 2d. The 
ladies’ fair and festival will come first, continuing four days and 
evenings. Thecamp-meeting will begin on Tuesday, August 9th, and 
will continue ten days. 

—The Rev. Charles P. Scott, the English missionary Bishop in 
North China, and his brother, Canon Scott, of York Cathedral, Eng- 
land, have been the guests of the clergyof Trinity Parish. The for- 
mer preached in Trinity Church on Sunday, July 24th, speaking with 
much confidence in regard to the future of China in relation to the 
Christian religion. ‘In the opinion of thoughtful and learned men 
who have made China a study, there will soon be a great movement 
in that country toward Christian conversion.” 

—The * Guardian,” an Episcopal paper printed in this city, thinks 
that Dean Stanley’s influence as a scholar and preacher was so great, 
especially over young men, that he has been one of the main causes 
of that abandonment of the Christian faith which is one of the great 
calamities of our times. If that is so the Christian public is singu- 
larly misguided in honoring his memory. In his funeral sermon in 
St. Margaret’s, the Assistant Bishop of Kentucky said that thousands 
of hearts in America would be filled with profound grief in view of 
Dean Stanley’s death. It is not probable that this would be the case 
if Dean Stanley had been “‘one of the main causes of the abandon- 
ment of the Christian faith.” 

—Some of the students of the General Theological Seminary, in 
this city, of whom there were eighty-seven in attendance last year, 
think of presenting a memorial to have the resolution unanimously 
passed by the board of trustees rescinded, which declared that ** no 
student hereafter ordained as a deacon or priest shall continue his 
connection with the institution as a student.” They think it unjust, 
since it denies them the means of putting a little money in their 
purse and getting some experience in preaching. The authorities, 
however, thinks it interferes with their studies, and that there is no 


necessity in the case, seeing there are twenty-six scholarships, of 
$50 each, in addition to competing prizes and appropriations from 
benevolent societies. It is not probable that the memorial will ac- 
complish anything. 

—The Floating Hospital of St. John’s Guild made its eleventh ex- 
cursion for the season on Thursday, July 28th, carrying ten hundred 
and ninety-five mothers and sick children. Eachof the three excur- 
sions a week costs $250, the one on Thursday having been paid for by 
“ A Friend of Little Children.” All the passengers on the barge received 
a substantial dinner, the younger children being supplied with warm 
milk. In order to make still more efficient its charitable work, the 
Guild formally opened, on Thursday, a Sea-Side Sanitarium at Cedar 
Grove, on the south shore of Staten Island, at which, according 
to the recommendations of the physicians, those children whose 
cases are more critical may be cared for a week or two by their 
mothers. A wing ninety-five feet in length, with wards on either 
story opening out on broad piazzas, will accommodate eighty patients. 
When the other wing is added the building will have a frontage of 
215 feet. The view, which takes in the whole of the Lower Bay, is 
highly commanding, while for healthfulness the situation seems to be 
ali that can be desired. The entire cost thus far, including some ten 
acres of ground, is about $14,000. The Sanitarium was to be ready 
for occupation the following week. 


NEW ENGLAND. . 


—The corner-stone of a second Roman Catholic church, in 
Jackson, Michigan, was laid July 10th. 

—The Rev. Dighton Moses was installed pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at Westchester, Conn., July 7th. 

—The Rev. Edward Robie, D.D., has been pastor of the Congre- 
gational church of Greenland, N. H., for the past twenty-eight years. 

—The Rev. Genis E. Hicks has resigned the pastorate of the Con- 
gregational church at Woodstock, Vt., and has accepted a call to 
Wethersfield, Conn. 

—The Center Congregational Church, New Britain, Conn., has 
added a chapel to its edifice, measuring 36 by 57 feet, and capable of 
accommodating five hundred persons. 

—The Congregational Church at Springfield, Vt., Rev. T. M. Boss, 
pastor, will celebrate its centennial anniversary September 27th. Hon. 
L. P. Morton, United States Minister to France, is the son of a former 
pastor of this church. 

—Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, has addressed a letter to Gov- 
ernor Bigelow in regard to his plans as to the proposed thanksgiving 
in view of the expected recovery of the President, and says that he 
will issue a pastoral to the clergy and laity, recommending that the 


| day be observed even if it is not made a State or National observ- 


ance. 

—Of the last class from Andover Seminary, Mr. J. Frank Horne is 
called to supply at St. Stephen, N. B.; Mr. C. F. W. Hubbard, at Fall 
River, Mass.; Mr. George W. Stearns, at Patten, Maine, and Mr. 
Clement J. Strong, at Robinston, Maine. Five or more of the gradu- 
ates expect to take the advanced year, to which have already been 
admitted several graduates of other seminaries. It is expected that 


the brick sanitarium now being erected will be — in the 


autumn. 
THE WEST. 


—The Rev. Oscar B. Thayer, of Urbana, Ill., has accepted a call to 
the Presbyterian church at Clinton, IIl. 

—The Congregational Ministers’ Meeting at Chicago adjourned 
July 11th till the first Monday in September. 

—On July 19th, Bishop Talbot, while journeying from Michigan to 
Indianapolis, was seized with paralysis. His condition is critical. 

—A Congregational church of thirteen members was organized at 
Portlandville, Iowa, May 13th. The Rev. W. S. Ball is the acting 
pastor. 

—The Rev. Edwin S. Williams, of the Second Congregational 
Church of Minneapolis, Minn., spends August and September at 
Spring Lake, Monmouth Co., N. J. 

—The Rev. L. A. Fisher, formerly assistant-minister of Christ 
Church, Chicago, has received a call to Emanuel and Epiphany 
Churches (Reformed Episcopal), Detreit, Mich. 

—The Rev. James G. Merrill of Davenport, Iowa, has been spend- 
ing a part of his vacation in Chicago. He has supplied the pulpit of 
the Jefferson Park Presbyterian church two Sundays. 

—Bishop Huntington has ordaimed two young Indians as deacons 
inthe Episcopal Church. They were taken prisoners three years ago, 
and are expected to return as missionaries to their tribes. 

—The Bishop of Ohio has issued a circular requesting that a spe- 


cial thanksgiving be offered to Almighty God in every church in his 


diocese in view of the President’s convalescence and anticipated re- 
covery. 

—Prof. T. L. Morgan, Professor of Church History in the Morgan 
Park Baptist Theological Seminary, near Chicago, has resigned his 
professorship to become President of the State Normal School at 
Potsdam, N. Y. 

—Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, wants women to have the right 
of suffrage on all questions relating to intoxicating liquors and their 
traffic. To this effect he has signed a petition addressed to the 
Legislature of the State. 

—Two large memorial brasses, with carved oaken frames, have 
been erected in St. James Episcopal Church, Chicago, to the memory 
of Bishops Chase and Whitehouse. On each is inscribed the words, 
*‘In Memoriam,” with appropriate names and dates. 

—The Chicago Branch of the Reorganized Mormon Church, in 
charge of two missionaries, claims a membership of sixty-five per- 
sons. Regular preaching services and a Sabbath-school are kept up. 
This branch of the church professes to be anti-polygamy. 

—The Rev. J. Newton Brown has resigned the Congregational pas- 
torate at Charlotte, Mich., after three years of successful labor. 
During that period ninety-four persons have been 1eceived into the 
church, about sixty of whom have united the present year, and a debt 
of $9,000 has been paid. 

—The Congregational Church at Wayzata, Minn., under the pastor- 
ate of the Rev. F. N. Walcott, was organized May 25th with a member- 
ship of sixteen. At the first communion service, July 3d, six persons 
were added on confession. The church has secured the ground and 
has nearly $1,500 toward the cost of a building. 

—It is understood that charges of heresy have been filed with Pre- 
siding Elder Willing against the Rev. H. W. Thomas of Chicago, and 
that his trial will be held at an early day. Dr. Thomas is charged with 
heresy on three points; viz., the inspiration of the Scriptures, the 
atonement of Christ, the nature and extent of future punishment. 

—On returning from a trip to Europe, the Rev. H. Y. Satterlee, 
rector of Zion Church, Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y., was presented by 
his congregation with a check for $6,300, with which to build a Sun- 
day-school room. The Rev. Mr. Pine, who had taken charge of the 
church in Mr. Satterlee’s absence, was also presented with = in 
addition to his salary. 

—The missionary Bishop of Northern California has written a pas- 

toral letter to the clergy and laity of his jurisdiction warning them 
not to receive the communion as celebrated by the rector of St. 
John’s Church, who substitutes a “liquid” in place of wine, and ad- 
ministers the sacrament only in one kind. The Bishop conceives 
this clergyman to have violated his ordination vow. 

—The Very Reyerend Father MacMullen, formerly Vicar-Genera! 


of the Diocese of Chicago, was consecrated First Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Davenport, Iowa, at the Cathedral of the Holy Name, 
Chicago, July 25th. Archbishop Feehan was the celebrant, and was 
assisted by Bishop Spanliding of Peoria, and Boltes of Clinton, IIL. 
The sermon was preached by Dr. McGlynn of St. Stephen’s, New 
York. 

—A second annual meeting of the Rabbinical Literary Society was 
opened Sunday evening, July 10th, in the lecture roomof Sinai 
Temple, Chicago. Organized in the interests of Jewish theological 
literature, this new society has already received great encouragement 
and bids fair to accomplish much good. At their first session resolu- 
tions of sympathy for President Garfield were passed by the attend- - 
ant rabbis. 

—Mr. Moody announces that in addition to the Rev. Dr. Andrew 
Bonar he will have the assistance, at the Christian convention for 
Bible study at Northfield, Mass., of the Rev. George F. Pentecost, 
Major D. W. Whipple and of other Biblical students. Mr. Sankey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins and Mr. McGranahan will have charge of the 
music. The sessions will begin on August 3, and will continue 
through the month. 

—At the close of the Wednesday evening prayer-meeting, July 13th, 
it was voted to authorize the Trustees of the First Congregational 
Church of Chicago to go forward and finish a study for Dr. Goodwin 
at an expense of $3,500. This will make the total sum to be raised by 
the society for debts and repairs about $28,000. Dr. Goodwin has 
already received $1,500 toward this new improvement, and it is 
thought that the remainder will come in as soon as needed. 

—A Chicago firm is sending out circulars offering to furnish ser- 
mons “ printed on fine, clear, white paper with bold face type,” etc. , 
to ministers and students who will send their address. The firm 
sends a specimen sermon and proposes té’furnish “others to order 
frum a list of 300 discourses on different subjects at the low price of 
thirty cents each. The sermons are warranted to be non-denomina- 
tional and to be so sent that two ministers in the same section will 
not have the same sermons.” 

—The Sunday-school Convention at Lake Bluff, which closed its 
sessions July 20, has had a better attendance this year than last. 
The gatherings on Sundays have been quite large, many persons 
taking advantage of the religious character of the , Jace to visit the 
grounds and pass themselves off as religious people; The services 
on Sunday, July 17, were seriously interrupted by three roughs from 
Waukegan, Ills., who, although they were promptly arrested, yet 
managed to make their escape. 

—A handsome tablet has been erected in the vestibule of Grace 
Church, in this city, in memory of its late sexton. The inscription 
is as follows: ‘*To the memory of Isaac Hull Brown. Born Dec. 
4th, 1812. Died August 21st, 1880. For thirty years the faithful sex- 
ton of Grace Church. This tablet is erected by members of the con- 
gregation who gladly recall his fidelity, his generosity and his stain- 
less integrity.” It is believed that this is the first instance in this city, 
if not in the country, in which the memory of a sexton has been pre- 
served in enduring brass. 

—Father Boylan, an Irish priest from the County of Cavan, Ire- 
land, addressed a very large audience, chiefly of Irish people, in 
McCormick Hall, Chicago, Sunday evening, July 24th. He was intro- 
duced by Mayor Harrison. The orator paid a glowing tribute to his 
own countrymen, and claimed that they only wanted justice and fair 
play. He said that Protestants and Catholics in Ireland were thor- 
oughly united in condemnation of landlordism. He believed in the 
work of the Land League, deprecated coercion, and relicd upon the 
‘*sword of moral force” to secure a righteous settlement of existing 
troubles. Father Boylan is an advocate of small farms, and thinks 
that the English Government should aid in their purchase. 


THE SOUTH. 


—The Rev. William Dinwiddie, of Alexandria, Va., will occupy 
the pulpit of the Third Presbyterian Church, Chicago, four Sundays 
from July 17th. 

—“* J. H. M.,” writing in the ‘“* Southern Churchman,” says that a 
Mormon preacher is proselyting in the mountains of Virginia among 
aclass of people who are fit subjects for this or any other doctrine. 
At the close of an unexceptionable sermon he tried to evade the ques- 
tion when asked whether he believed in a plurality of wives, and his 
doctrine was denounced in the presence of the congregation. He 
certainly deserved to be kicked ont. 


FOREIGN. 


—It is estimated that at the present time the Old Catholics in the 
German empire include at least forty-five clergymen and 45,000 lay 
members; under one bishop. The largest congregations are those 
of Munich, Cologne and Breslau, numbering about 3,000 persons 
each. 

—The friends of Professor Robertson Smith in the Scotch Free 
Church have issued a protest against the action of the General As- 
sembly in his case, and promise to defend all office-bearers and 
teachers who, under the decision of the Assembly pursue critical 
studies legitimately. 

—It is understood that a conference of ritualistic clergymen will 
take place in London shortly, at which, among other things, the ad- 
visability of adopting a uniform standard of ritual will be discussed. 
There is at present the widest divergence as to the color and form of 
vestments, the use of altar lights, the position of the officiating . 
priest, etc., even in churches where the closest study has been de- 
voted to such questions for many years. 

—At the Great Mohammedan Missionary University at Cairo, in 
Egypt, there are at this day ten thousand students under training, 
ready to go to any part of the world to teach the doctrines of Islam. 
Missionaries meet these Moslem priests, not in Turkey alone, which 
is the center of their power, but also in Persia, India and China, and 
in the heart of Africa. Very few who have professed this faith have 
been led to renounce it for Christianity. This is partly owing, no 
doubt, to the fear of persecution, for the Moslems hold that it is not 

y proper but a bounden duty to kill any one who adjures his faith 
in their prophet. 

—The English Church Union will help to the utmost the persecuted 
ritualists. Ithas resolved: ‘* That this Union asserts its determina- 
tion in the future, as in the present, to support to the utmost of its 
power such of the clergy and laity as may be called upon to suffer on 
behalf of these principles. That, inasmuch as the constitutional 
struggle in which the Union is engaged can only be brought to a suc- 
cessful termination by much labor and self-sacrifice, this meeting ip- 
vites not only the members of the Union, but all those who care for 
the liberties of the Church, to give a generous and self-denying sup- 
port to the exertions of the Council.” 

—Mr. Spurgeon recently, at the annual conference of the students 
and graduates of the Pastor’s College in London, in referring to the 
fact that the students were laboring in almost every part of the world, 
said: ‘* There are a few of our students in the United States. The 
brethren there are rather afraid of our students, because they think 
that Iam not sound on the communion question. Iam afraid that 
our brethren will have to change their views, if we are to come to- 
gether on this point. I should have to be made over before I could 
refuse to commune with my father and mother, who prayed for me 
from my childhood. However, the United States is a great country, 
and the people do not come as close together as they do here; and ro 
doubt their practice does very wel] for them.” 
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DR. STEVENS’S “MADAME DE STAEL.” 


On the northwest shore of Lake Leman, as the trav- 
eler passes from Lausanne to Geneva, stands the 
Chateau de Coppet, not less famous in its way than the 
home at Ferney whence the prolific pen of Voltaire in- 
structed, excited and antagonized the world. Two 
successive generations of the Necker family gave the 
Chateau de Coppet a world-wide reputation and it still 
stands intact, with its antique furniture and tapestried 
hangings, its library, its salon filled with works of art, 
made memorable not only by the illustrious father and 
daughter but py the no less famous men and women 
who crowded its rooms a century ago. This century 
has been enriched by the thought of four eminent 
women—Madame de Stael, Mrs. Browning, George 
Sand and George Eliot. Of this distinguished quater- 
nion Madame de Stael possessed probably less of that 
genius which will make her works contemporaneous 
with the generations to come, but in her day she filled 
a far larger place than either of the others in the pub- 
lic eye and the public mind. It was her good fortune 
to be born of a lineage distinguished for virtue and in- 
telligence. Her mother was a woman somewhat nar- 
row in thought and character, but of sterling integ- 
rity and almost ideal purity of life, whose charms of 
person won the affections of two of the foremost men 
of the age; for before she became the wife of Necker 
she had been the early love of Gibbon. Necker himself 
is too well known to need more than passing mention. 
He was the one man in whom the French people had 
coufidence in those stormy days when bankruptcy 
was already preluding in the ears of Louis XVI. the com- 
ing Revolution. He wasa doctrinaire, but he was also 
a man of large executive ability, of ample acquire- 
ments of knowledge and of vigorous and original 
thought. 

Born of such parents in the year 1766, Madame de 
Stael’s childhood was full of stimulating influences. 
She was carefully educated according to the rigorous 
but narrow standards of her mother’s mind. Madame 
Necker’s somewhat prosaic cast of character prevent- 
ed her from fully comprehending the genius which her 
daughter began early to display, and so between the 
latter and her father there sprang up the intimacy 
whieh usually exists between mother and daughter. 
Madame de Stael’s affection for her father amounted 
to little less than idolatry, and their relation through 
life was one of absolute equality of companionship. 
This affection between the daughter and her father was 
so marked that it even excited the jealousy of the 
mother. Although her early years were spent in Paris 
Madame de Stael made repeated journeys into other 
countries, and her mind early gave promise of the sin- 
gular brilliancy which was subsequently its marked 
characteristic. Her letters written at an early age are 
remarkable for the same splendor of wit and expres- 
sion which stamped her later correspondence. While 
yet a mere girl she began to make attempts in litera- 
ture, and before she was twenty had composed three 
poems. Necker’s position as the financial minister 
drew to his house from time to time the foremost 
thinkers and writers of the day, and in this way 
Madame de Stael enjoyed the education of the best 
society in Europe. 

In 1786 she married the Baron de Stael, embassador 
of Sweden at the court of France; a man of small for- 
tune but of generous character and of substantial and 
well disciplined mind. She went into this marriage 
through no impulse of sentiment, but probably in def- 
erence to her father’s wish. In 1788 Necker was once 
more recalled to office and returned amid the universal 
applause of the nation. In the same year Madame de 
Stael privately printed her letters’ and writings on the 
character of Rousseau. In 1790 Necker left France, 
and Madame de Stael, forced by circumstances, re- 
mained behind to face as best she could the terrible 
events of the Revolution. Three years later, with many 
other French emigrants, she went to England. When 
Napoleon began te fill the foreground of French affairs 
Madame de Stael, accepting his avowals of loyalty to 
the Republican idea, was full of enthusiasm at the 
extraordinary genius and promise of the one man who 
seemed capable of turning the turbulent popular forces 
into the channels of orderly government. But her 
womanly instincts were not long deceived by the pre- 
tenses of the soldier of fortune, and it was doubtless 
due to Napoleon’s knowledge that he was not deceiv- 
ing Madame de Stael, however he might be imposing 
upon the French people, that first aroused his enmity 
towards her. About this time Madame de Stael passed 
throagh a serious domestic trouble in the reckless 
financial mismanagement of her husband, which be- 
came so marked that in order to protect the property 


1 Madame de Stael. A Story of her Life and Times, the First 
Revolution and the First Empire. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. 2 vols. 


(Harper & Bros.) 


of her children she took advantage of the provisions 
of the French law and placed it under the care of her 
father. De Stael himself died shortly after, on the 
road to Coppet and in the company of his wife. 

French society, after the storm of the Revolution had 
passed, leaving the social wreckage scattered all over 
Europe, was beginning now to reconstruct itself, and 
Madame de Stael’s salon became the center of the most 
distinguished circle in Paris. Benjamin Constant, the 
Duke of Montmorency, Camille Jordan, Talleyrand 
and other new leaders of the new time, were constantly 
to be found there. Her essay on literature and her 
story of ‘‘ Delphine” were the literary products of this 
period of her life. They added greatly to her fame, 
but the freedom of discussion which she practiced in 
her own circle had already excited the anger of the 
Emperor, and in 1803 the decree of exile was issued 
against her. She expected that it would be for only a 
brief time, but it was really the beginning of a forced 
absence of ten years from Paris, in which she was 
hunted from place to place, finding a refuge only to be 
cast out, until at last she fled into Russia just in ad- 
vance of the French army whose defeat was to over- 
throw the despotism in France and to make her return 
once more possible. 

The most peaceful years during her exile Madame 
de Stael passed at Coppet, where she collected about 
her a company of distinguished men. Schlegel spent 
much of his time under her roof, preparing those brill- 
iant works which were to mark a new erain more than 
one department of knowledge; Benjamin Constant 
was meditating his philosophical treatises, and Sis- 
mondi was making those rich and fruitful studies into 
the literature of Southern Europe which afterward 
made him famous. The years of exile were also years 
of work. In 1807 ‘‘ Corinne” appeared, and its success 
was, in the words of Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘instantaneous and 
universal.” Her visit to Weimar bore fruit in her 
work on Germany—the ablest and most enduring pro- 
duction of her pen. In the forty-sixth year of her age 
Madame de Stael married M. Rocca, he being at that 
time but twenty-three. This was undoubtedly a mar- 
riage of affection, although it was kept a partial secret 
until after her death. After the fall of Napoleon Ma- 
dame de Stael returned once more to Paris, to be again 
exiled to Coppet during the Hundred Days. Here, 
in the spring of 1816, came Byron, who was at that 
time living near Geneva in the companionship of 
Shelley, and engaged in the composition of ‘‘ Childe 
Harold.” In the winter of the same year Madame de 
Stael returned once more to Paris, and there for a 
brief period recalled the social glories of her youth, 
gathering under her roof Lafayette, Chateaubriand, 
Humboldt, Constant, Sismondi, the two Schlegels, 
Canova, Madame Recamier, and many others distin- 
guished for intellect or for beauty; but a fatal disease 
was already upon her, and on the fourteenth day of 
July, 1817, she ended her eventful life. 

Madame de Stael was a great figure in her own age, 
and will always remain a memorable one in literary 
history. But her genius evidently exhaled in her con- 
versation rather than in herbooks. The latter are full 
of weighty and beautiful thoughts; but they are lack- 
ing in certain essential qualities which would make 
them classic. Of the brilliancy of her conversational 
powers there is abundant evidence. She was at her 
best in the salon, where every faculty of her soul and 
every item of her knowledge was perfectly at her com- 
mand, and where her wit and her attractions codéper- 
ated with her genius to make her a talker of irresistible 
eloquence. Dr. Stevens has made a careful and ex- 
haustive study of Madame de Stael’s career, and has 
collected facts from all quarters. No fuller or more 
conscientious sketch of her eventful life could be de- 
sired ; but Dr. Stevens has not made the best use of 
his abundant materials. He has written a eulogy, not 
a discriminating and authoritative biography. The 
colors are laid on with so energetic a hand that all the 
fine lines are lost. Nevertheless, no studen: of French 
literature and no reader of Madame de Stael’s works 
can afford to leave this biography unread. 


THE REVIEWS. 


The North American for August is a striking number and 
will attract more than usual attention. It opens with two 
controversial articles on the Christian religion—an attack by 
Robert C. Ingersoll, a defense by Jeremiah 8. Black. Both 
articles are dogmatic, both lawyers’ pleas. Mr. Black 
succeeds in being as caustic and as keen as Mr. Ingersoll, and 
no doubt a great many Christians will rub their hands with 
delight at seeing this assailant of Christianity getting blows 
as hard as any he gives. Possibly some readers whose faith 
is shaken a little by Mr. Ingersoll’s substitution of fancy for 
fact, misrepresentations of Christian belief, and light array of 
illogical conclusions for positive and dogmatic assertions, 
will have their weakened faith bolstered up a little by the 
arguments on the other side. It is true also that Mr. Black 
puts the historical arguments for Christianity in a very com- 
pact form and in a very effective way in a couple of pages. 
But we doubt whether the discussion will really do any good 
to the great majority of readers, The other readable 


articles are on ‘‘Crime and Punishment in New York 
City,” by Dr. Howard Crosby; ‘“‘A Militia for the . 
Sea,” by John Roach, and ‘“‘ Astronomical Observatories,” 
by Professor Newcomb.—tThe Princeton Review is an in- 
teresting and valuable, though rather weighty number. 
Principal Dawson discusses ‘‘ Continental and Island Life ” 
from the geological standpoint. Principal Shairp shows how 
the poetry of any age is the outgrowth and bloom of the spirit 
tHiat is working in that age, and illustrates by the English 
poetry in the eighteenth century. Professor Fisher continues 
the Historical Proofs of Christianity by a wise and satisfying 
article on ‘‘ The Fourth Gospel.” President Bascom presents 
the ‘‘ Philosophical Results of a Denial of Miracles.” A 
second paper on‘‘ Late American Statesmen,” by Dr. Francis 
Wharton, gives interesting information concerning John 
Quincy Adams. Dr. M. Stuart Phelps adds a valuable con- 
tribution on ‘‘Anthropomorphism.” These six articles cover 
a wide range of study, and are not made trifling for heated 
July readers.——The Modern Review contains nine articles 
and several book notices. There is a freshness and vigor in 
this magazine, though we should controvert the position of 
many of its writers. The Revised Version is handled without 
gloves; the ‘‘ Modern Unitarian ” described; the picture of 
a ‘* Rationalist of the Sixteenth Century” drawn; the ‘‘ Mo- 
rality of the Medical Profession”? defended. Mr. M. J. Sav- 
age, of Boston, contributes a well-written paper on ‘ Evolu- 
tion and Theism.” The work of Prof. W. Robertson Smith is 
highly commended in an article on the “‘ Place of the Israel- 
ites in History.”——-George W. Julian contributes to the 
International Review some very interesting ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
the Thirty-first Congress,” with pen-pictures of Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun and others. Mr. Charles F. Thwing presents 
figures relating to the proportion of college graduates who 
now enter the ministry as compared with former years, and 
thinks the marked decline is owing to a decreased demand 
for ministers as compared with our population, to current 
religious skepticism, and to the preponderating attractions 
of commercial life. Eugene L. Didier gives an entertaining 
account of Jerome Bonaparte; David A. Wasson discusses 
at length the subject of *‘ rights,” and *‘ A Celt” contributes a 
very interesting answer to the question ‘‘Why Ireland has 
been misgoverned?” We are authorized to contradict the 
report in last week’s Christian Union, that Mr. John T. 
Morse has withdrawn from the International Review.—— 
The Contemporary Review opens with a very readable arti- 


cle by Charles Grant contrasting the Faust of Marlowe with 


the Faust of Goethe, and incidentally furnishing a good 
deal of criticism on Goethe’s great poem. Thomas Wright 
gives an account of what he thinks might'be ‘‘ A Possible 
Popular Culture;” Prof. W. 8. Aldis describes delightfully 
“Life in a German Village,” noting its peculiar occupa- 
tions, its entire simplicity, and its general healthfulness.—— 
To The Nineteenth Century Mr. Froude contributes a chapter 
on ‘‘ The Early Life of Thomas Carlyle,” a very skillful piece 
of literary work which brings out strongly the early mental 
and spiritual conflict through which the great writer passed 
while still at Edinburgh: William J. Thomas indulges in 
the ‘‘ Gossip of An Old Book-Worm,” and brings to mind 
some curious and interesting facts about books lost, strayed, 
and stolen. F. W. H. Myers criticises Renan’s views of 
miracles, and there are other readable articles on ‘‘ Unity in 
the Church of Christ,” ‘‘Man’s Place in Nature,” and 
‘* Health and Physique of Our City Populations.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The August Atlantic opens very auspiciously with the first 
three chapters of a new story from the pen of Mr. Howells, 
entitled ‘‘ Dr. Breen’s Practice ;” the Doctor being a charm- 
ing young lady. This installment of the story is notably 
strong in those keen, delicate studies of feminine peculiari- 
ties which Mr. Howells delineates with much skill and sym- 
pathy. Mr. James continues his ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady,” and 
adds materially to the interest of the story in the present in- 
stallment. Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote contributes the first - 
part of an admirableshortstory. Mrs. Van Rensselaer writes 
very entertainingly of ‘‘The New York Art Season.” Mr. Rich- 
ard Grant White, with his accustomed acuteness, discusses 
the character of Iago and the way in which it ought to be 
represented on the stage. James Freeman Clarke reviews 
Mr. Parton’s ‘‘ Life of Voltaire,” and makes a very readable 
paper out of it. E. P. Whipple contributes ‘‘ Recollections 
of James T. Fields,” and Mr. John Durand a capital paper 
on ‘*French Domestic Life and its Lessons.” The finest 
thing in the number, however, is Mr. Stedman’s poem, 
‘*Corda Concordia,” read at the opening of the Concord 
School of Philosophy, a piece ef verse nobly conceived and 
nobly executed. Harper’s is full of readable articles, Mr. 
H. P. Johnson writing of the surrender of Cornwallis, 
apropos of the approaching celebration at Yorktown. Mr. 
Aldrich finishes his charming sketch of travel, ‘‘A Day in 
Africa.” Mr. Drake concludes his articles on the White 
Mountains, beautifully illustrated by Mr. Gibson, and Mrs. 
Champney brings to an end her attractive rambles in ‘‘A 
Neglected Corner of Europe.”———Scribner celebrates mid- 
summer by the publication of one of the most beautiful 
numbers of this popular magazine ever issued. The illus- 
trated articles are ‘“‘Isle of Peace,” by Susan Coolidge, a 
very delightful description of Newport; ‘‘ By the Sea in 
Normandy,” a sketchy account of the daily life of a little 
French coast resort, Etretat, illustrated by beautiful repro- 
ductions of engravings and pictures by Le Page, Butin and 
others. The author of ‘‘ An Earnest Trifler’’ makes her ap- 
pearance again in this number of ‘‘Scribner’s,” in the first 
installment of a novelette, entitled ‘‘ The Daughter of Henry 
Sage Rittenhouse,” and Mr. Boyesen furnishes the first part 
of a three-part story, under the alluring name of *‘Queen 
Titania.” Mr. E. C. Stedman contributes an essay on poetry — 
in America, one of the most wholesome and satisfactory 
pieces of writing on literature in this country which it has 
been our good fortune to meet. The poetry of the number 
is supplied by ‘H. H.,” Dr. Holland, R, W. Gilder and 
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Roger Riordan, the latter, who is an artist, furnishing no 
less than five ‘‘Songs of Nature.”——Rev. G. Kingsley 
‘gives the readers of Lippincoit’s a very charming ‘‘ Glimpse 
of the Cumberland Border,” with illustrations of the old 
town of Carlisle and its castle. ‘‘ The Home of the Squid” 
is invaded by C. F. Holder, who describes the habits of this 
fascinatingly ugly sea monster and gives several incidents 
which show that its ugliness is not a matter of appearance 
only ; Felix L. Oswald contributes another illustrated article 
on ‘‘ Zoological Curiosities,” taking as his subject the 
secretiveness of animals: Philip G. Hubert gives an inter- 
esting account of that beautiful, practical charity, ‘‘ The 
New York Fresh Air Fund;” an investment in recreation 
and health for the poor children of the metropolis. There 
are several other readable articles, and the Monthly Gossip, 
a notable feature of this magazine, is fresh and enter- 
taining. 


The Sailor’s Handy Book and Yachtsman’s Manual. By 
E. F. Qualtrough, Master, U. 8. N. (New York: Charles 
Secribner’s Sons.) Every sailor with a turn for pen-craft is 
apt to think that he can do better than any one has done be- 
fore him in the way of a book which every seaman, be he 
professienal or amateur, will like to have convenient to his 
hand in some locker, or on some swinging shelf in his float- 
ing home. Ii all of them had done as well as Mr. Qualtrough 
the bibliography of seamanship would be more valuable than 
it is. We do not mean to say that the ‘‘Sailor’s Handy 
Book ”’ is destined or deserves to crowd out all competitors, 
but it makes a very good case for itself even at the first 
glance. Durably bound in ultramarine blue leather, where- 
with the red edges of its leaves are in pleasing contrast, beau- 
tifully printed on fine paper, of a square shape and conveni- 
ent size, it appeals at once to the fastidious taste of a book- 
lover and to the sailor-instinct which approves whatever 
looks as though it would bear the rough usage of a life afloat. 
Its contents are calculated, in a general way, to afford such 
practical information, useful tables and rules for navigation 
as are part and parcel of every seaman’s life. It cannot take 
the place of the more elaborate works which are the recog- 
nized authorities on thesubjects of which it treats, butits sys- 
tematic arrangement, itscomplete index and the general care 
which has been bestowed upon its preparation will often 
cause it to be consulted in preference toa more bulky volume, 
simply because it is more readily handled, and because the 
desired facts can be more easily found. To yachtsmen the 
chapter on the management of fore-and-aft rigged craft will 
be found of great service, and if studied faithfully cannot fail 
to give any amateur who has an inkling of seamanship a 
very fair idea of what to do in all the ordinary circumstances 
under which he may be called upon to act. Indeed, a thor- 
ough understanding of this little book will go far to make a 
respectable ‘‘sailor-man” out of the average landsman. 
Taken in connection with the indispensable modicum of ex- 
perience, it may safely be adopted as the amateur’s guide, 
philosopher and friend. and as the old hand’s trustworthy 
companion. We could wish that some space had been de- 
voted to knots and splices, and to a brief glossary of sea 
terms. This would not have taken much room, and would 
have answered many of the first questions which a novice 
is sure to ask. Upon the whole, however, the work is emi- 
nently satisfactory, and the selection, made from an over- 
whelming material, is judicious. The trouble in such a case 
always is—what to leave out. 


Poetry of Byron. Chosen and arranged by Matthew Ar- 
nold. (Macmillan & Co.) This latest addition to the Golden 
Treasury Series is one of the best. Byron will bear better 


than most poets the process of selection to which in com- | 


pany with Wordsworth and Shelley these publishers have 
subjected him. The splendid genius which discloses itself in 
his best work is lyrical rather than epical and is quite as fully 
illustrated in this volume of selections as in his complete 
works. In fact Mr. Arnold’s unerring poetic instinct has 
performed a real service for the poet by bringing into con- 
venient compass those rich and glowing lines which register 
the splendid outburst of his personality and those rare and 
tender verses in which his spirit enshrined itself in its short- 
lived moments of loftiest moral inspiration. By way of 
completing the work of putting Byron at his best in the 
hands of every reader, Mr. Arnold has prefaced his selections 
by one of the most carefully prepared and appreciative 
pieces of criticism which he has yet given us, of which a 
single extract will suffice to show its quality: ‘* These two, 
Wordsworth and Byron, stand, it seems to me, first and pre-em- 
inent,a glorious pair, among the English poets of this century. 
Keats had probably, indeed, a more consummate poetic gift 
than either of them; but he died having produced too little 
and being as yet too immature to rival them. I for my part 
can never cven think of equaling with them any other of 
their contemporaries—either Coleridge, poet and philosopher 
wrecked in a mist of opium; or Shelley, beautiful and in- 
effectual angel, beating in the void his luminous wings in 
vain. Wordsworth and Byron stand out by themselves. 
When the year 1900 is turned, and our nation comes to re- 
count the poetic glories in the century which has then just 
ended, the first names with her will be these.” The Golden 
Treasury Series, among which this volume takes its place, 
has become a library of the finest literature in itself, illus- 
trating the English literary genius in its highest and rarest 
productions. Each volume is a treasure of thought and sen- 
timent as well as of the art of book-making. 


Charles Henry Brigham. Memoir Papers. (Lockwood, 


Brooks & Co.) Of this volume one-eighth is memoir, the re- 


mainder miscellaneous essays. The memorial portion—in 
many cases 80 fatally easy to the writer as to be grievously 
difficult to the reader—is well done, and worth reading out- 
side the circle of personal friends. The papers. presented 
have positive value. Selected from a wide range ot writ- 
ings, they are mostly historical; only two or threg are spe- 
cially in the interest of the sect to which the author belonged. 


‘Mr. Brigham, after twenty years in the pastorate of the 


Unitarian church at Taunton, Mass., was for twelve years 
pastor at Ann Arbor, Mich., holding a close and important 
though unofficial relation to many students in the University 
there. During ten of these years he was also lecturer at 
Meadville Unitarian Theological School. Thus he was set at 
exposed points for the defense and propagation of his pecu- 
liar faith. We doubt not that he did well his assigned work 
in this direction ; but however this may be, we must say— 
and we do not mean to assume a patrenizing tone—that we 
congratulate ourselves on meeting with a book from a prom- 
inent Unitarian divine of recent years which does not deal 
largely in charges of orthodox bigotry and in the quiet claim 
of all Christian sweetness and light and reason for the fac- 
tion known as non-evangelical. These historical papers are 
admirable for vividness, and for a style which, though not 
always careful, is exceedingly graceful, vigorous, rich, and 
often eloquent. They show a man of deep Christian faith, 
of broad mental scope, and of such power of historical anal- 
ysis and human sympathy as to enable him to read in finer 
inner light the men whom he considers—men s0 wide apart 
from each other (and in some cases from him) as Ambrose, 
Augustine, Gregory the Great, Loyola, the Puritans of Eng- 
land, and the Socini. e can promise the readers of these 
historical sketches that they will find them interesting in 
high degree. The make of this author’s mind is a study: 
ultra-Protestant, yet delicately and strongly responsive to 
the voices of the antique ecclesiasticism, the echoes of mon- 
astery, cloister and cathedral. | 


The Resurrection of our Lord. By William Milligan, D.D. 
(London: Macmillan & Co.) This very attractive volume 
contains the Croall Lectures for 1879-80, delivered by the 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University 
of Aberdeen. The discussion of the subject is careful and 
thorough, and the seventy-two notes which the author pre- 
pared to accompany the book add greatly to its value. 
There is a ringing call for a fresh study of this great fact in 
the life of the Lord, and Dr. Milligan, assuming the authen- 
ticity and genuineness of the books of Scripture, slowly pro- 
ceeds to consider the nature of the fact, and the consequences 
as they pertain to believers, as none others fully appreciate the 
evidence. This is then presented as given by Paul, the other 
Apostles, many of the first disciples, by the rise and existence 
of the Christian Church, by the empty grave, and in its re- 
lations to other facts in Christ’s history. The theories op- 
posed to the fact of the resurrection are faithfully considered. 
The bearing of the Resurrection upon our Lord’s Person and 
Work, as well as upon Christian Life and Hope, and upon the 
Church and the World, occupy the last three lectures. The 
reverent and trustful spirit of the author adds a charm to 
these lectures, while the clearness of his own mind and the 
forcible manner of presenting his thought make the volume 
welcome, not only in the study of the minister but in the 
home of everyone who thinks and questions upon this all- 
important theme. 

Outlines of the History of France. An abridgment of 
Guizot’s Popular History. By Gustave Masson. (Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat.) The history of M. Guizotis one of the 
world’s classics. It was written before the modern school of 
historians had sharpened their pens for the keener methods 


and more dispassionate insights which have already reversed - 


many popular verdicts on past events and characters, but it 
is not likely to be superseded by any later work. For the 
general reader of history it is the very best work to be had. 
It tells the long story of the growth of the French people 
from the earliest times to the beginning of the present cent- 
ury with entire fidelity and absolute accuracy, and with 
great beauty of style. Guizot was a man of grand conscience 
and of large ideas, and he moves across this wide historical 
landscape with a strong, sure tread. But in this busy age 
such voluminous histories demand more leisure than many 
readers can command, and therefore a good abridgment is a 
very desirable thing. In this instance the work has been 
done judiciously. No essential of the picture is left out and 
yet the canvas is much reduced in size. The story is told 
more directly, losing a little in personal detail and interest 
but gaining in clearness and singleness of impression. The 
book is a valuable one in every sense. 


Sewing Illustrated. Arranged by Louise J. Kirkwood, 
Wilson Industrial School, New York. This sewing primer 
has been published in response to numerous inquiries regard- 
ing the method of conducting classes in sewing in the indus- 
trial schools, and with the hope that it may help to form 
similar classes in other schools. The directions for cutting 
and making garments are clearly given in the form of ques- 
tions and answers, and numerous illustrations show the vari- 
ous stitches used. It also contains songs set to popular airs 
which are intended to enliven the sewing hour and make 
it as attraetive as possible. It is a practical little book by a 
practical teacher, who knows how to make a lesson in sewin 
pleasant, instead of a thing to be dreaded. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Henry James, Jr., is still on the under side of forty. 

—M. Renan is to pronounce before the French Academy 
the eulogy on the late M. Littré. 

—Jefferson Davis’s work is falling rather flat in England. 
There has been some change of feeling there in twenty years. 

—Art publications are multiplying in Paris with great ra- 
pidity, owing to the constant improvements in photography. 

—A second edition has already been called for of that real- 
ly remarkable book by Mr. Kwong Ki Chiu, ‘‘The English 
Phrase Book.” 

—Harper’s Franklin Square Library is now on sale at Rot- 
terdam, and is rapidly driving out the Tauchnitz editions of 
English works on the continent. 

—‘‘Kast and West” is the title of a new quarterly magazine 
in London, devoted to literary, philesophical and social mat- 
ters. Jts place of publication is Amen Corner. 


—C, H. Evans & Co., St. Louis, have issued Volume HI. of 


the ‘‘American College Dictionary and Universal Cata- 
logue,” containing a useful list of schools and colleges. 

—A German statistician estimates the number of letters 
sent through the mails all over the world in 1865 at 2.300.000, - 
000, and that the increase in number is about 100,000,000 a 
year. : 

—The Century Company has taken a lease of the fifth floor 
of the handsome new building on the north side of Union 
Square, and will move from its present location in Sep- 
tember. 

—Mr. Meredith’s ‘* Notes-on the International Sunday- 
School Lessons ” are published by Howard Gannet, Boston, 
Mass., and not by George Ellis, as stated in this column two 
weeks ago. 

—The Braumullers of Vienna are about to publish the last 
two volumes of the letters of Maria Theresa, edited by Count 
Von Arneth, of which Volumes I. and II. were published 
some time since. : 

—An important work on the German poet Freiligrath is 
now appearing from the pen of Wilhelm Buchner, who 
possesses much of Freiligrath’s correspondence and unpub- 
lished documents. 

—Mr. Anthony Trollope’s new novel, ‘‘ Ayala’s Angel,” is 
soon to be published by Harper & Brothers, in the ‘‘ Fiank- 
lin Square Library,” we suppose. The title is said to be the 
poorest part of the book. 

—The Rev. J. W. Teal. of Germantown, Philadelphia, has 
preached an effective sermon on the ‘‘ Progress of Christian- 
ity and the Failures of Infidelity,” which is published by re- 
quest, and which well sustains its suggestive title. 

—A. C. Armstrong & Son, of New York, have published a 
‘* Primer of American History” for use in schools and fam- 
ilies, which, if up to the standard of the English primers, 
ought to be an excellent book, and suited to many uses. 

—Estes & Lauriat start out with an edition of 6,000 copies 
of their new ‘‘ Young Folks’ History of the United States.” 
The book has defects, but fills a place of its own, and de- 
serves a welcome. It is an American adaptation of an Eng- 
lish work. 

—QOne of the most beautiful and valuable series of books 
now in course of publication is the Eversley Edition of 
Charles Kingeley’s novels. issued by Macmillan & Co. 
These novels are among the few that are worth owning and 
re-reading once a year. 

—The ‘Saturday Review.” of London, gives an annual 
dinner to its contributors at Greenwich or some other similar 
place, but the festivity has been necessarily postponed this 
year because of the death of one member of the circle andthe 
serious illness of another. 

—A. Williams & Co. have issued in pamphlet form the 
Rev. Phillips Brooks’s ‘‘ Memorial Sermon” on the late Dr. 
A. H. Vinton, and Lee & Shepard, Wendell Phillips’s Phi 
Beta Kappa oration at the last Harvard Commencement, on 
‘* The Scholar in a Republic.” 3 

—The “Publisher’s Weekly” for July 23 is the *‘ Annual 
Educational Number,” and very educational it is with its full 
lists of school-books for 1881. Teachers and school commit- 
tees will find an immense amount of information suited to 
their wants in its crowded pages. . 

—Admirers of Dean Stanley will be glad to know that the 
Messrs. Macmillan have a smal] volume of his addresses and 
sermons, delivered while in this country two years ago, with 
a fine portrait. It is a beautiful memorial volume, which 
should be highly prized by his friends and admirers, of whom 
there are thousands in this country. 

—Brentano, 5 Union Square, who offers at all seasons a 
tempting array of foreign periodicals, has received the mid- 
summer number of the London ‘‘ Graphic,” one of the most 
beautiful illustrated papers ever issued. The illustrations 
are in colors, and some of them are of such excellence as to 
be worthy of permanent preservation. 

—It was well said of the late John A. Appleton, of the 
house of D. Appleton & Co., of this city, that his life was de- 
voted to his business, to his home, and to his church. A life 
so devoted cannot be anything but a success. The employees 
of the house propose to erect a tablet to his memory in the 
church on Staten Island of which he was so long the senior 
warden. 

—Mr. George W. Child, of Philadelphia, has bought of 
Mr. 8. C. Hall, of England, a valuable autograph album that 
belonged to his lately deceased wife, containing many inter- 
esting memorials of the departed. The wonder is that Mr. 
Hall should have been willing to part with such a treasure- 
book, for the attachment between him and his wife was of 
long duration and extremely tender. 

—At the recent sale of G. L: Way’s library, in London, 
Mr. Quaritch, of course, carried away the prize, a French 
romance of chivalry. It was a ponderous folio volume. 
says the ‘‘ Academy,” written on vellum about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, and decorated with pictures of no little 
value, containing the second half of the ‘‘ Romance of Tris- 
tan,” immediately followed by the ‘‘ Quest of the Grai!,” in 
which, strange to say, that hero is said to have joined in the 
adventure, and so to have lost his fair Yseult. This is only 
stated as an ending to the Tristan story ; but the ‘* Quest of 
the Grail” follows on as in the well-khown text, beginning . 
with the incident which leads to Galaad’s birth, and proceed- 
onward without any further interposition of Tristan. 

—The ‘‘ American Art Review” announces that it will — 
issue a special edition of the work strictly limited ,to five 
hundred copies, printed on superfine tinted paper made 
especially for the purpose, each part consisting of from 
thirty-six to forty-eight pages of letter press; two sets of 
proofs being given of the etchings and engravings, one on 
India, the other on Japan paper, the extra proofs being de- 
livered in separate portfolios. The work which the ‘* Ameri- 
can Art Review” has done in its regular issues is a sufficient 
guarantee that this limited edition will form a rarely fine 
collection of the works of the most renowned etchers and 
engravers of ourtime. The ‘‘ Review ” easily holds its plage 
as the finest art publication ip the American market, 
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The Spectator. 


Mountain and sea-shore are now filled with the 
flood-tide of summer sojourners, whom the Spectator 
felicitates on their emancipation from city discomfort, 
whether they look off from some breezy mountain-top 
into remote distances, or gaze dreamily through half- 
elosed eyes at the ‘noonday shades and shadows of 
some placid river, or number the sails on a horizon 
marked by the blue line of the sea. 


Would God I were now by the sea! 

By the winding wet-worn caves, 

By the rugged rents of the rocks! 

And that then as a bird I might be 
White-winged with the sea-skimming flocks ; 
Where the spray and the breeze blow free 

O’er the ceaseless mirth of the waves, 

And dishevel their loose, gray locks. 

I would spread my wings to the moist salt air, 
And my wide white wings should carry me, 
Lifted up out over the sea, 
Carry, I heed not where, 
Somewhither far away, 
Somewhither far from my hateful home, 
‘Where the breast of the breeze is sprinkled with spray, 
Where the restless deep is maddened with glee ; 

Over the waves’ wild ecstasy, 

Through the wild blown foam! 


Thus Euripides of old yearned for the sea, and his 
eloquent longing will, perchance, find an unexpressed 
echo in many modern hearts. 


The sea and shore in the different phases of sunshine 
and storm offer such wide scope for glowing word- 
pictures, for beautiful imagery, for the play of delicate 
fancy, that from this little book of poets, which the 
Spectator drops now and then to loiter over a dreamy 
afternoon landscape of hills and river, there rises an 
odor of the sea, a freshening breeze rustles its pages, 
and there is heard the surging of the waves upon the 
sand. 


Eastward, as far as the eye can see, 

Still eastward, eastward endlessly, 

The sparkle and tremor of purple sea 
That rises before you, a flickering hill, 
On and on to the shut of the sky ; 

And, beyond, you fancy it sloping until 
The same multitudinous throb and thrill 
That vibrate under your dizzy eye, 

In ripples of orange and pink, are sent 
Where the poppied sails doze on the yard, 
And the clumsy junk and proa lie, 

Sunk deep with precious woods and nard, 
*Mid the palmy isles of the Orient. 

Those leaning towers of clouded white, 
On the farthest brink of doubtful ocean, 
That shorten and shorten out of sight, 
Yet seem on the self-same spot to stay. 
Receding with a motionless motion, 
Fading to dubious films of gray, 

Lost, dimly found, then vanisbed wholly, 
Will rise again, the great world under, 
First films, then towers, then high-heaped clouds, 
Whose nearing outlines sharpen slowly 
Into tall ships with cobweb shrouds, 
That fill long Mongol eyes with wonder, 
Crushing the violet wave to spray, 

Past some low headland of Cathay: 
What was that sigh that seemed so near, 
Chilling your fancy to the core? 

*Tis only the sad old sea you hear, 

That seems to seek for ever more 

Some hing t cannot find, and so, 
Sighing, seeks on, and tells its woe 

To the pitiless breakers of Appledore. 


Thus sang the sea to Lowell, as he gazed at its dis- 
tant margin from the eastern cliffs of old Apple- 
dore ; and Celia Thaxter, in her little book on ‘‘ The 
Isles of Shoals,” invests them with great romantic and 
legendary interest, and the locale ot the ‘‘Song” below 
is evident to those familiar with ‘‘ the Shoals,” and the 
writings of the poetess of Appledore : 


SONG. 


We sail toward evening’s lonely star, 
That trembles in the tender blue; 
One single cloud, a dusky bar, 
Burnt with dull carmine through and through, 
Slow smoldering in the summer sky, 
Lies low along the fading west; 
How sweet to watch its splendors die, 
Wave-cradled thus, and wind-caressed! 
eThe soft breeze freshens, leaps the spray 
- To kiss our cheeks with sudden cheer. 
Upon the dark edge of the bay 
Light-houses kingle far and near, 
And through the warm deeps of the sky 
Steal faint star-clusters, while we rest 
In deep refreshment, thou and I, 
Wave-cradled thus, and wind-caressed. 


How like a dream are earth and heaven, 
Star-beam and darkness, sky and sea: 


Thy face, pale in the shadowy even, 
Thy quiet eyes that gaze on me! 
Oh, realize the moment’s charm, 
Thou dearest! We are at life’s best, 
Folded in God’s encircling arm, 
Wave-cradled thus, and wind-caressed ! 


For the Spectator to quote Tennnyson, or Longfel- 
low, or Byron, or Barry Cornwall, whose sea songs 


are in every mind, would be to imply the illiteracy 


of his friends; and yet who of them, into whose vision 
there sweeps a wide expanse of the open ocean, fails 
to recall and repeat, perhaps to himself, perhaps to the 
dear companion at his side, the familiar ‘' Break, 
Break, Break,’’ the ‘‘Seaweed,” the ‘‘ Roll on, thou 
deep and dark blue ocean—roll!” and ‘‘The sea! the 
sea! the open sea!” 


The imagery of placid summer seas presents but one 


phase, however; the wild tumult of the ocean is dif- 
ferent and calls up pictures as stormy as the former 
were serene. 

OUT AT SEA. 


Far on the deep, wide ocear tossed, 
Leagues away from the friendly shore, 

In the watery wilderness lost, 

Driven and deafened by rush and roar, 

Baffled by wind and wave are we; 

What sweet home-spirits may there be, 
Sadly pondering on our wandering 

Wide and wearisome, out at sea ! 


Lying here on my tossirg bed, 

I dream of ruin, and rock and wreck— 
Hearing the slow, continuous tread 

Of the sailor who walks the deck, 
Keeping his long watch patiently : 
Gentler watchers on shore there be ; 

Eyes which weep for us, leaving sleep for us, 
Fond watch keep for us, out at sea! 


In at the narrow window there 

Drifts the ocean wind, wild and damp, 
Frightening into flicker and flare 

The feeble flame of the swinging lamp; 
Yet, though lonesome and dark it be, 
There are places where steadily 

Faith’s fires burn for us, true hearts mourn for us, 
Dear arms yearn for us, out at sea! 


Blinded and beaten by wind and foam, 
Hurled and tossed at the sea’s command, 
Sweet the thought that in some dear home, 
Steady and still on the solid land, 
Where our hopes and our memories be 
Safely harbored from storm and sea, 
Love takes heed for us, love’s lips plead for us, 
Love’s prayers speed for us, out at sea ! 


Night and darkness, and storm and clouds ; 
Creak of cordage and shudder of sails ; 

Drifting drearily through the shrouds 
There is a murmur of mournful wails ; 

Dirges sung for the lost at sea, 

Where the tempest is fierce and free : 
Father, hear to us, bend thine ear to us, 

Be thou near to us, out at sea! 


—Elizabeth Akers. 


The Spectator fancies these lines will speak for 
many a heart that at one time or another has known 
the perils of the sea-tossed wanderer, or shared the 
night-and-day solicitude of the tearful watchers at home. 


STORM SONG. 


The clouds are scudding across the moon, 
A misty light is on the sea; 

The wind in the shrouds has a wintry tune 
And the foam is flying free. 


Brothers, a night of terror and gloom 
Speaks in the cloud and gathering roar ; 
Thank God, He has given us broad sea-room, 

A thousand miles from shore. 


Down with the hatches on those who sleep! 
The wild and whistling deck have we; 
Good watch, my brothers, to-night we'll keep, 

While the tempest is on the sea! 


' Though the rigging shriek in his terrible grip, 
And the naked spars be snapped away, 
Lashed to the helm, we’ll drive our ship 
In the teeth of the whelming spray! 


Hark! how the surges o’erleap the deck! 
Hark! how the pitiless tempest raves! 
Ah, daylight will look upon many & wreck 
Drifting over the desert waves. : 


Yet courage, brothers! we trust the wave, 
With God above us, our guiding chart; 
So, whether to harbor or ocean grave, 
Be it still with a cheery heart ! 


—Bayard Taylor. 


Quite equal in its way to these, that have the guar- 
anty of well-known signatures, is this waif which has 
come to the Spectator as unclaimed and unknown as 
the wreckage of that ship that never comes in, 


a 


WHEN OUR SHIP COMES IN. 


A cottage stood on the sea shore, 

A little one sat ’neath the vine-wreathed door. 
Shadowed and sad was that childish face, 

On the soft pink cheek shone the tear-drop’s trace; 
For the cherished toy—best loved of all— 

The poor little waxen-faced, blue-eyed doll 

Was broken ; smile not at the childish pain, 

Nor the tears that were dropping like silver rain. 


But the gentle mother, with loving tone, 
. Said, bending down by the little one, — 
And kissing the mouth and dimpled chin, 
‘* Don’t cry, my love; when our ship comes in 
We will get a new doll, oh, far more fair, 
With brighter eyes and with softer hair ; 
Now dry your éyes, for ’twill surely be 
When our ship comes in from the far, wide sea.”’ 


Oh, that ship to come! And how oft before 

Had the bright eyes watched from the cottage door, 
As with eager gaze they are watching now 

For the gleaming sail and the rushing prow ; 

But oft she ran to her mother’s side, 

Her sweet blue eyes with the gladness wide, 

As she pictured the wonderful pleasure to be 

When our ship came in from the distant sea. 


The dearest gift and the best of all 

For her little heart was the darling doll ; 

But oh, there were treasures unknown, untold, 
All safely stowed in its precious hold ; 

And standing thus with her beaming eyes, 
The tears all gone and the childish sighs, 

She turned the sweet face with its smiles to me, 
And said, ‘‘ Have you any ships at sea?” 


Child! you did not know the wild throb of pain 
Those light words sent through my heart and brain ; 
We all have ships on the stormy sea, 

Ah! weary watchers for them are we; 

And when the tempest and cloud are rife— 

When storms sweep over the sea of life— 

With tearful eyes, by the sounding shore, 

We watch for them ; we have watched before. 


But of all who weary and trembling wait 

For the coming ships with their precious freight, 
*Tis known, O Father, to none but Thee, 

If they safely arrive or be lost at sea. 


Correspondence. 


A MODERN CREED. 


It is a vital defect in our language that it not infrequently 
permits inferential conclusions not intended by the writer or 
speaker. If I am asked, ‘‘Do you like A?” and reply 
negatively, the impression that I actually dislike A is con- 
veyed. The fact being that, knowing nothing. pro or con, 
concerning him, he is merely an object of indifference. 

So in the contrasted creeds (see Christian Union, July 6, 
1881,) inferentially the impression is given that those who 
wholly or partially adopt the one necessarily thereby express a 
positive disbelief in the leading tenets of the other. ‘‘I ab- 
ject.” Though, during thirty years, I did firmly and truly be- 
lieve in every word and line of the Apostles’ Creed, and joined 
fervently in the ‘‘responses.” yet increasing years and 
matured reflection have led me to the conclusion that I do 
not ‘‘ believe” some portions of the creed. I do not say I be- 
lieve the contrary. I merely avoid discussion on those points 
and have no objection to their acceptance by those who s5o0 
choose. Butas Ido not “believe,” I cannot conscientiously 
attend worship at churches where this recital is a part of the 
exercises. If, therefore, I were obliged to define my creed, 
I would most probably formulate it somewhat as herewith 
presented in the unerased portion of the two separate creeds 
presented in The Christian Union. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


I believe in God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth ; 

And in Jesus Christ our Lord ; who suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead and buried ; he ascended into heaven. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy catholic church; the com- 
munion of saints ; and the life everlasting. 


THE UNBELIEVERS’ CREED. 


I believe that there is a Great First Cause; but nothing can be 
known with certainty respecting his nature. He is the Unknowable 
and Unthinkable. 

I believe that Jesus of Nazareth was a Jewish rabbi of eminently 
divine nature however received ; great and good ; that the Old Testa- . 
ment is a collection of Jewish writings ‘‘ written under the ordinary 
light of human knowledge and with all the ordinary subjection to 
human errors ;” and that the New Testament is a book of commin- 
gled fact and fiction ; that the stories of the miraculous birth of Jesus 
and his resurrection are myths; that obedience to the law of nature 
is a condition of happiness; that there is no forgiveness of sins ; 
that every man bears the penalty of his own misconduct; that re- 
generation ‘is the awaking of the spiritual nature from its sleep ;” 
that if there be an existence after death no one can know anything 
concerning its nature. 


Moreover, ‘‘I believe” that many prayerful and conscien- 
tious people at heart have a somewhat similar creed, and 
finally that an intelligent acceptance of such a creed in no 
way narrows or lessens the spiritual nature or, so to speak, 
the religious platform of its believers. But are we, therefore, 
to stand among the goats ? 


And now if this be treason make the most of it. 


Davenrort, Iowa. 


{ 
( 
— 


_ tempt to believe! 


Aveust 3, 1881. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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CARLYLE AND THE CHURCH. 


In Carlyle’s religious views there was never 
any reaction. The sincere gospel of ‘*Sartor 
Resartus”’ is reaffirmed with added emphasis 
in the ‘‘ Life of Sterling,” whose eight months 
in the church Carlyle looked upon as a ‘‘bale- 
ful imbroglio,” a ‘‘weltering in Hebrew old 
clothes.” ‘*No man of Sterling’s veracity,” 
he said, ‘‘ had he clearly consulted his own 
heart, or had his own heart been capable of 
clearly responding, and not been dazzled and 
bewildered by transient fantasies and theoso- 
phic moonshine, could have undertaken this 
function. His heart would have answered, 
‘No, thou canst not. What is incredible to 
thee, thou shall not, at thy soul’s peril, at- 
Elsewhither for a refuge, 
or die here. Go to perdition if thou must— 
but not with a lie in thy mouth; by the eter- 
nal Maker, no!’” 


It is desirable, perhaps, that something 


farther should be said upon this particular 
point, and this is as proper a place as any to 
say it. Carlyle had small sympathy with our 
present ecclesiasticism, and was very savagely 
impatient with thoughtful men who com- 
promised with the old creeds. The Church 
of England was to him ‘“‘this great lying 
church ;” and men of the Kingsley sort ‘‘the 


- disappointed young ladies who had taken 


the veil.”” Do what you can with the old 
churches, he said, ‘‘nay, quit not the burnt 
ruins of them while you find there is still gold 
to be dug there. But, on the whole, do not 
think you can, by logical alchemy, distill 
astral spirits from them; or, if you could, 
that said astral spirits or defunct logical phan- 
tasms could serve you-in anything.” The 
‘* Life of Sterling ’’—especially the last chapter 


of Book I. and the first two chapters of Book 


II.—shows better perhaps than anything else 
Carlyle’s standing on the church question. 
Of Sterling’s attempt to find sanctuary in the 
English Church, he says: *‘ My opinion must 
be recorded here in flat reproval of it, in mere 
pitying condemnation of it as a rash, false, 
unwise, and unpermitted thing..... The 
‘time with its deliriums had done its worst for 
poor Sterling, . . . . offering will-o’-wisps 
for load-stars, intimating that there are no 
stars, nor ever were, except certain Old-Jew 
ones, which have now gone out. .... Into 
deeper aberrations it cannot lead him; this is 
the crowning error..... Alas, if we did 
remember the divine and awful nature of 
God’s truth, and had not so forgotten it as 
poor doomed creatures never did before, 
should we, durst we, in our most audacious 
moments, think of wedding it to the world’s 
untruth, which is also, like all untruths, the 
devil’s? Only in the world’s last lethargy 
can such things be done, and accounted safe 
and pious. It is not now known that religion 
is not a doubt; that it is a certainty—or else 
a mockery and horror. That none or all of 
the many things we are in doubt about, and 
need to have demonstrated and rendered 
probable, can by any alchemy be made a 
‘religion’ for us, but are and must continue 
a baleful, quiet or unquiet, hypocrisy for us, 
and bring—salvation do we fancy! I think 
it is another thing they will bring, and are, on 
all hands, visibly bringing, this good while!” 

Very interesting, in this connection, and 
quite in the same tone with the above, is the 
story which Mr. James tells of Carlyle’s con- 
versation with the new rector of his parish, 
evidently at a time considerably subsequent 
to the ‘‘Life of Sterling.” ‘‘It is my firm 
belief,” said Carlyle to this astonished man, 
‘* that if these turbulent people [the trouble- 
some ones of the parish] could once be 
brought to know some one who really believed 
for himself the eternal veracities, and didn’t 
merely tell them of some one else who in old 


time was thought to have believed them, they |. 


would all be reduced to speedy silence. It is 
much, no doubt, to have a decent ceremonial 
of worship, and an educated, polite sort of 
person to administer it. But the main want 
of the world, as I gather just now, and of this 
parish especially, which is that part of the 
world with which I am altogether best ac- 
quainted, is to discover some one who really 
knows God otherwise than by hearsay, and 
can tell us what divine work is actually to be 
done here and now in London streets, and not 
of a totally different work which behooved 
to be done two thousand years ago in old 


Judea.” 


It is not my object here to enter upon any 


general discussion of Carlyle’s religion. But 


there is little necessity for that. His books 
everywhere have to do with religion, and it is 
not well possible to read any of them carefully 
without learning what his religion was. I 
refer to the matter here only sufficiently to 
establish the point that his religious views 
underwent no reaction.—[From Edwin D, 
Mead’s ‘* Philosophy of Carlyle.” 
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BIBLE HELPS. 


A great deal of Bible study.as carried on at 
the presentday, with the oftentimes superficial 
helps afforded by the newspapers and the 
Sunday-school articles, is very like college 
cramming. It gives usa knowledge of the 
lesson for the hour, but no broad, general and 
permanent acquisition. It is far wiser for 
the Bible student to prepare himself for care- 
ful Bible study by gathering about him a 
Biblical library, and especially a good Com- 
mentary and a good Bible Dictionary. These 
ought to be in every househo d. 

The best Commentary on the Bible is that of 
Mr. Barnes. It was the work of his lifetime ; 
the verdict of the American people has been 
given upon it; more copies of this Commen- 
tary have been sold in this country probably 
than all other Confmentaries combined. It 
possesses inja remarkable degree the combined 
qualities necessary for such a Commentary— 
a scholarly interpretation of the original de- 
rived from a careful study of the best author- 
ities, an intelligent and clear illustration of 


the ancient manners and customs, an under- 


standing of which is necessary to much of 
the Scripture, and a practical and spiritual 
elucidation of the truth as applied to actual 
life. The work is vividly and fully illustrated, 
and is printed in volumes easily carried in the 
coat pocket. 

By far the best and completest religious 
Dictionary is the monumental work of Mc- 
Clintock and Strong, in ten volumes. This 
work has been over twenty years in prepara- 
tion. The ablest scholars in America have 
contributed to its pages ; it covers the whole 
ground of Ecclesiastical, Theological, and Bib- 
lical literature, and its learned editors have 
made full use of the works of English, Scot- 
tish, and German scholars. 

What McClintock and Strong’s is to the 
professional student, the ‘‘ Dictionary of Re- 
ligious Knowledge” is to the layman, the 
family, and the Sunday-school teacher. It is 
the joint product of Dr. Lyman Abbott and 
Dr. T. C. Conant. It covers the whole ground 
of Biblical literature; but it also includes 
much else: it contains full information re- 
specting*all the Christian sectsjand denomina- 
tions, and all religious and theological terms. 
It is written in the interest of no sect, and 
its articles on the different denominations 
have been each submitted to the supervision 
of some eminent scholar in that denomination. 
An Index—a nove] feature in a Dictionary 


—at the close of the volume, contains all the 
proper names to be found in Scripture, with 


knowl- | Biblical references ; so that even those names 


of persons and places concerning which noth- 
ing else is known are referred to. Dr. Abbott 
commands a literary style which is eminently 
fitted to convey knowledge to the popular 
mind. He has inherited from his father, Jacob 
Abbott—whose well-known works evince a 
marvelous power of bringing down historical 
and scientific knowledge to the comprehension 
of children—a clear and attractive style of ex- 
pression, which renders this work available 
for the use of the most unlettered and inexpe- 
rienced reader. The whole work has passed 
under the supervision of Dr. Conant, than 
whom there is no abler, more profound and 
accurate Biblical scholar. The work, there- 
fore, is thoroughly trustworthy, not only 
in its more important statements but also 
in its references to Scripture and other au- 
thorities; and withits aid any parent or 
member of the family circle, any teacher in 
the Sunday-school, or any pastor, may an- 
swer any question on religious or semi-relig- 
ious subjects that may be asked by a child, a 
or a member of the congregation, re- 
spectively, or may obtain full and trustworthy 
information upon any point that may suggest 
itself in the course of reading the Holy 
Scriptures. 

He who will place on his shelves Mr. 
Barnes’s Commentary and Abbott’s Dictionary 
will have the best apparatus for the instruc- 
tion of the household and the children, and 
for the preparation for Bible study in the 
Sunday-school, which modern literature and 
scholarship afford. 

The three works (M‘Clintock & Strong’s 
Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ec- 
clesiastical Literature, 10 vols., Royal 8vo, 
$50 ; Albert Barnes’s Notes on the New Testa- 
ment, 11 vols., 12mo, $16.50; and Lyman 
Abbott’s Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, 
Royal 8vo, #6) are published by Hurper & 
Brothers, New York, who, on application, will 
send free descriptive lists and prices. 
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IN THE HAMMOCK. 
By CARLOTTA PERRY. 


ACKWARD and torward the hammock swings 
Ont in the garden. under the tree ; 

Birds and blossoms and flashing wings, 

Fairest things in the world that be, 
Bright green grass and reddening clover, 
With the beautiful blue sky bending over, 
Flossy sees as she sings and swings, 

Out in the hammock under the tree. 


The butterflies flutter in airy fleetness, 
Like blossoms of purple and blue and gold ; 
The bees go humming, their stores of sweetness 
Carrying home to the honey-fold. 
The lilies bloom in their own sweet way, 
A perfect flower for a perfect day. 
This Flossy sees as she sings and swings, 
Out in the hammock under the tree. 


She hears the music of waters flowing, 
The sweet small tumults amid the trees; 

The myriad murmurings, coming, going, 
Hither and thither on every breeze. 

She is glad with the gladness of bee and bird ; 

Glad with the gladness that needs no word. 

She is one with all beautiful things and gay: 

She is one with beauty and love to-day ; 

As backward and forward she sings and swings, 
Out in the hammock under the tree. 


As out in the hammock under the tree 
Backward and forward she sings and swings, 

She is dearer than aught in the world to me, 
And fairer than all of its fairest things. 

Jewels or gold, or roses or lilies, 

Fairer and dearer and sweeter she still is. 

And thus und ever for her I pray, 

That life may be like this perfect day ; 

As out in the hammock she sings and swings, 
Out in the hammock under the tree. 


NURSERY BELONGINGS. 


By Mary Gay Humpmreys. 


we: HE Story of the Tiles” is a charming picture by 

E. W. Perry. It represents a boy in pictur- 
esque velvet costume leaning at his mother’s side 
listening to Bible stories she is telling him off the old 
Dutch tiles about the fireplace. The picture, with its 
cheerful, refined, home-like air, is eloquent on the 
value of such surroundings, and meets the facts of 
everyone’s experience. Children acquire their ideas as 
unconsciously as young plants drink in the sunshine. 
If the sources are pure and healthy, in after years 
when the mind reverts to these the most precious and 
tender associations will be found to cling about the 
home and haunts of childhood; and the possessors of 
such will find in them not only a pleasure but a safe- 
guard. Recognizing this, a popular novelist makes 
one of her heroes say, ‘‘I would not marry a girl, if I 
adored her, who had had no associations with ‘ Mother 
Goose.’” 

While the fsct is that children are much more easily 
influenced by their environments, the present impetus 
for house decoration neither begins nor ends with the 
nursery. Often there is no nursery, and the sum total 
of domestic happiness is largely diminished by the 
lack. One of the rights of children is a separate de- 
partment in which there shall be the largest latitude 
allowed to disorder and noise. 

The nursery should be a large sunny room having 
at least one east window. In the city, where children 
are not expected to be running in and out-doors the 
best location for a nursery is one of the upper rooms. 
There the best air and most freedom are secured. 
When the nursery can remain a permanent play-room 
an admirable idea is a skylight which shall give to the 
room all the advantages of a solarium. Children it 
will be found will not mind the sun here any more than 
they mind it out of doors; and every mother knows 
how there it is impossible to keep hats and bonnets on 
under the most blazing rays. In winter, of course, the 
advantage of a flood of sunlight will be still greater. 
If desired, the heat can be tempered by using as bor- 
ders, and in various designs, stained glass, which is no 
longer among the luxuries of life. A pretty fashion 
for a light of this kind are the glass tiles in amber or 
some of the pretty tints, with a slight decoration on 
each tile, or alternating with tiles of crystalline glass in 
color and more highly ornamented borders. The 
price depends, of course, on the amount of decoration, 
but the glass in plain colors is very reasonable, costing 
but a trifle more than plain glass; for $1.50 a foot a 
slightly decorated glass can he purchased, 


A nursery floor should be left bare. An inlaid floor 
is of course very desirable; at the same time, a nice 
floor and easily cleaned can be made by smoothing 
an ordinary floor, filling up the cracks with putty and 
staining it. For this purpose get a pound of raw 
umber and mix it with boiled oil, using turpentine to 
thin it, dissolving in the mixture a pound of wax 
shaved thin. Afterward the floor can be varnished 
and will only need to be wiped up with a damp cloth 


‘| to be kept clean. 


Instead of carpets use rugs, the richerin color the 
better. Smyrna rugs suitable for such a purpose can 
be bought from $7 to $10, and there are many other 
varieties, including rugs of solid yellow and red, to 
add a touch of brighter color. Children, it will be found, 
will prefer rugs to the most sumptuous carpets. The 
fact that they can be utilized in play-houses, and serve 
as tents, and roofs, and beds, and wraps, will explain 
this preference. 

The walls are an important consideration. It is wise 
to have a low wainscoting, as a permanent protection 
against the small chairs, tables and other furniture, 
and its rail will assist the toddlers in their efforts at go- 
ing alone. There is now a special class of paper- 
hangings designed for nurseries. Looking at their 
quaint designs and lovely, harmonious tints, one may 
envy the children of the present their future recollec- 
tions of nursery days. Two of these were designed by 
Edward Lear, and contain some of his well-known il- 
lustrations from ‘‘ Mother Goose,” with quaintly flow- 
ing costumes; pale tones of red, green and blue on fawn 
and cream grounds. The second paper has set squares; 


in one a series of scrolls and alternating animals out of. 


‘*Mother Goose.” These are not merely picture papers 
but are decorative; slender vines and rows of little 
plants making equal divisions, which bring them into 
the limits of proper decoration. The story. of Cock 
Robin, in delicate tones on a fawn ground, makes a 
charming paper. Rock-a-bye Baby, Red Riding-Hood, 
and Old Mother Hubbard and the Old Woman who 
Lived in a Shoe are brought into a fourth paper, with 
diamonds uniting the squares that are suggested by 
other decoration, inclosing the heads of the wolf, the 


dog, the old woman and the baby. A Japanese treat-- 


ment is applied to other scenes from ‘‘ Mother Goose,” 
and illustrations from Shakespeare are introduced in 
another paper. In all these there is some text intro- 
duced in printed letters, which the tyro can spell out. 
It can be easily seen what entertainment children can 
get out of papers that are a perpetual story-book to 
them, at the same time their artistic treatment prevents 
them from being either staring or wearisome. 

It is this value the tiles about the fireplace have. 


Bible stories, quaint okd Dutch scenes, and nursery 


rhymes illustrated, are a constant source of delight to 
children clustering about the hearth, and who, fortu- 
nately, never weary with repetition. 

The open fire should be insisted on, not purely for 
warmth-giving nor for sanitary reasons, but for its 
moral influence. To the northern nations the tender- 
est thoughts of home cluster about the hearth ; the fire 
is the rallying point, and remains the symbol of all the 
beneficent influence of the roof-tree. 

The greatest objection among mothers to the nursery 
fire is its danger. This, however, can be guarded 
against by the high wire screens which curve over to 
the mantel, and while they donot obscure the flame 
are sufficient protection against it. If necessary, these 
can be fastened by staples and padlock in the absence 
of nurse or other guardians. 

The decoration of the room may as well be left to 
the tastes of its occupants. But in any authorized 
decoration the greatest care should be taken to have 
only that which is good. If children choose to hang up 
vilely colored lithographs and crude colored pictures, 
they should be permitted, but the pictures supplied 
them by older people for their entertainment should be 
carefully chosen. This applies not so much to their 
subjects as to their artistic treatment, as the most in- 
different parent will see that the subjects are such as 
children may be familiarized with. The safest plan in 
choosing pictures for the nursery is to select good wood 
or steel engravings and hang them low. Forcolor de- 
pend on stained glass. This, if there is no skylight, as 
spoken of above, can be introduced in half of the up- 
per window-sash for about $3.50, and be a continued 
pleasure to the children as its many-colored lights 
fleck the floor. Another good idea is to have the sep- 


arate panes of the lower sash in different colored | 


glass—as the center white, and red and blue on each 
side. Of the enchanted landscape which they will see 
through these they will never weary. Instead of cur- 
tains, swing below the stained glass, on a brass or 
wooden rod, the light flowing foids of Madras muslin, 
whose softly-tinted figures and amber tones are much 
more agreeable than white. 

To the over-burdened American mothers it may be 
said, in conclusion, by a little thoughtfulness in fitting up 
a room for children, in making its very necessities con- 
tribute to their entertainment and furnish food for their 


active, growing minds and eager imaginations, they 
will in great measure lift a burden from off themselves 
and render the children a delight and pleasure, instead 
of the wearisome nui they are, alas! in too many 


homes. 


ANNA BLAKE'S Y WORK. 
By Norris Burr. 


- FTER these things the Lord appointed other 
seventy also, and sent them two and two be- 
fore his face, whither he himself would come.” 

Anna Blake read the verse carefully two or three 
times, and then looked again at the slip of paper in 
her hand to make sure this was the verse thereon indi- 
cated. 

‘*Miss Hammond must have made a mistake. She 
surely did not mean that for my quarter verse ; but if 
this is my verse I don’t see what it isIamto do. It 
doesn’t seem to teach anything.” 

She read the verse again, and as she slowly repeated 
the last words a ray of light came. 

‘*Why—yes—perhaps that is it. I’m sure I’ve read 
that verse dozens of times, but I never thought of get- 
ting any practical lesson out of it. Jesus sent his 
disciples before him to those places whither he him- 
self would come. Perhaps he sends usthat way now ; 
perhaps he’ll send me this quarter into some place to 
prepare the way for his.coming. T1]l go and talk with 
him about it;” and alone in her own room this ear- 
nest young Christian was soon talking with her Master 
about the work she would like to do for him. 

‘*T think, wife,” said Mr. Blake that afternoon, ‘‘we 
ought to let Anna go to Colorado this summer. Too 
close application at school is taking all the roses from 
her cheeks, and a few months among the pines up in 
the mountains would freshen her up amazingly. I 
imagine itis rather a rough life those ranchmen lead, 
and she may not find everything congenial at Cousin 
John’s; but as they seem willing to have her come, 
I guess we can spare her this summer. She has too 
much good sense to fret much over uncongenial sur. 
roundings,” concluded the fond father. 

‘“*T have felt all along that it would be well for her 
to go,” said Mrs. Blake; ‘‘and yet I have felt some 
hesitation about sending her alone to such a place. 
They seem to have no Sunday nor anything else that 
is good in the vicinity of Cousin John’s. Still, if you 
think it best we will let her go.” 

‘*Anna will always carry Sunday with her wherever 
she goes,” returned Mr. Blake. ‘‘She may be able in. 
a quiet way to do good missionary work, and at the 
same time drink in health with the mountain air.” 

So it was settled between her parents that Anna’s 
summer would be spent among the Colorado moun-— 
tains; and two weeks later found her at the mountain 
ranch of her father’s ‘‘ Cousin John.” © 

How strange everything appeared to the eyes of the 
girl whose life before this time had been bounded only 
by LIllinois prairies! Cousin John’s house was built of 
hewn logs. It was papered with old newspapers, and 
the only pictures that adorned the walls were such 
cuts as happened to be in these papers. The out- 
buildings were small, low affairs, the two horses al- 
most filling their little box of a stable. But here were 
mountains and huge bowlders, and apparently limitless 
acres of pine-trees, and not far from the house a 
mountain brook famous in that region for its trout. 

‘*Tt’s the nicest place to dream in!” Anna wrote 
to her mother the day after her arrival. ‘‘One can’t 
help ‘seeing visions and dreaming dreams’ amid 
such surroundings. I am sure I shall have a very 
happy summer.” 

But when Sunday came she longed for the home © 
church, and Miss Hammond’s helpful teaching. 

‘¢Don’t you ever have any kind of service here on 
Sunday?” she asked of Mrs. Wheeler, ‘‘Cousin 
John’s” wife. | : 

‘¢Sometimes a preacher comes alone and has meet- | 
ing up to the school-house, but there’s nothing regular. 
Some of ’em started a Sunday-school once but it didn’t 
last long. There’s children enough in the neighbor- 
hood but nobody seems to know much about Sunday- . 
schools up here, and that school kind of died out after 
a while.” 

Anna took her Bible and walked down to the brook, 
and seating herself on a large rock turned to the Sab- 
bath-school lesson which she knew Miss Hammond 
and the girls were busied with at home at that hour. 
After an hour of faithful, prayerful study, she closed 
the book, and leaning back against the old: pine which 
grew besice the rock sat thus for some time thinking. 
Suddenly her ‘‘ quarter verse” came to her mind. 

‘¢« He sent them into the places whither he himself 
would come.’ I wonder if he sent me into this neigh- 
borhood because he wants to come here, too. What- 
can I do for him here ?” 

‘Ts it your father you’re talking about, Miss ?” 

Anna started at the sound of another voice than her 


own, for she had thought herself quite alone. Turn. 
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ing quickly she saw four little ranch children, who had 
approached unobserved, standing not far from the rock, 
their curious eyes fixed on her face. The oldest, a 
bare-footed, bare-headed, sun-browned boy who car- 
ried an immense bouquet of mountain-lilies, _— to 
be her questioner. 

‘¢Why—no—” she answered, smiling, ‘‘it was not 
my father—but it was my Elder Brother. Come and 
sit down here and let me arrange your flowers for you. 
How lovely these mountaiv-lilies are! Will you give 
me a few of them to press ?” | 

‘‘ Have ’em all, Miss, if you want. I jest picked ’em 
’cause I didn’t have much of anything else to do. 
Bushels of ’em up yonder if you want more.” ) 

‘‘Thank you,” said Anna. ‘‘ Are these three little 
midgets your sisters ?” 

“Two of ’em is. That littlest one’s Mr. Grover’s 
Susie.” 

The little gypsy-like children were all seated on the 
rock by this time. 

‘‘And have you any brothers or sisters, Susie?” 
Anna asked, as she threw one arm about the little 
figure that had nestled close beside her. 

‘‘Only just baby, and he’s a brother, and I’m all the 
sister he’s got.” 

Anna smiled at this nie reply, and then the chil- 
dren were further questioned, until soon all were talk- 
ing as familiarly as if they had never met as strangers. 
By and by, when Susie had concluded a long story of 
the wonderful acts of her baby brother, Anna told the 
story of the Infant Jesus—all about the star and the 
wise men, the wicked king and the flight into Egypt. 

‘“That’s a good story, Miss,” said the sun-browned 
boy, when the shadows had lengthened and Annu said 
she must go home. ‘‘ Tell us some more, sometime, 
if we come down here again ?” 

‘*Certainly. Iwant you to come every Sunday after- 
neon this summer, and bring just as many other little 
folks with you as you want to.” 

Good-byes were ‘said, and Anna went home with a 
full heart. 

“If that is what papa calls missionary work,” she 
said, as she crossed the flower-dotted field, ‘‘ I am sure 
it is very sweet to be a missionary.” 

And so the Lord found an efficient helper in Anna 
Blake that summer, in his work in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The little ones came Sabbath after Sabbath al] 
through the warm months to the old rock, and Anna 
met them there with Bible stories and sweet songs 
until every child in the neighborhood was brought 
into the circle, and many of them went to their homes 
to sing the Gospel to the older people, some of whom 
seemed to have quite forgotten that ever a Saviour 
died for them. 

‘*T can’t keep the tears from my eyes whenever I 

hear Susie sing ‘I think when I read that sweet story 
of old,’” said Mrs. Grover to a neighbor one day. 
‘‘It is one of the songs I used to sing when I was a 
girl and lived in the States. Seems like I’ve about 
forgot all them things since I came out here, and just 
turned to an out-and-out heathen. I am glad that 
ever Anna Blake was sent here to teach Susie what I 
ought to have taught her long ago.” 
_ In the early autumn Anna went back to her Illinois 
home, but the Christ had come into the mountain 
neighborhood before she left it, and some who had 
long turned from him received him gladly. 

And so he sends his disciples before him to-day as 
he did in the olden time. Not only men and women 
who have trained themselves to do his work at home 
or abroad, but every boy and girl who can tell a Bible 
story or sing a gospel song. 


HINTS, Q UESTI: ONS AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 


If American women would enjoy their homes and allow 


their guests to enjoy them how much more delightful life | 


would be. The constant effort to have and do just what 
their friends and neighbors do makes life a perpetual strug- 
gle and worry, and destroys individuality. How much bet- 
ter to make the parlor furniture last a year or two longer 
even if Mrs. 8. or Mrs. T. have bought a new set, rather 
than to buy the new set and worry because so much 
money was used in that unnecessary purchase that a hun- 
_ dred troublesome, petty economies must be borne. How 
much better to have less elegant furniture and dress a 
better paid and consequently more efficient servant; a 
less stylish dressmaker and more books; more things that 
add to the interest of home life. In the matter of entertain- 
ing there is the same straining after style. Instead of a 
quiet enjoyment of a visit suited to each one’s taste, the 
guest is made conscious that the entire family is thrown out 
of its usual mode of life and many times more money spent 


than the means of the family warrant as long as the visitor. 


remains. Why should the hostess feel compelled to enter- 


tain her guest every moment of the time, while.she could 
save herself so much trouble and anxiety about the thousand 
and one things that need the personal attention of the mis- 
tress, by an absence of an hour, or perhaps a little more. If 


| by the ocean which perpetually rushed upon it, 


we would only learn to live within the bounds of strength and 
pocket-book, and make the bounds of the pocket-book., if 
stretched at all, be stretched for comfort, not style, life would 
be worth more to us than it can ever be if lived as lived by 
a multitude of American women. 


If Mrs. Ewing succeeds in her training-school for servants 
in Chicago we hope there will be numerous similar schools 
opened all over our land. Mrs. Ewing has filled her large 
house with boarders, opened a laundry establishment in the 
basement, and, in doing the actual work under her eye, the 
girls are trained to go out to other families. How she finds 
time to do this, receive numbers of girls who cannot be em- 
ployed continually in the house for a certain number of 
hours each day, and give lessons in cooking and bouse-work 
to regular classes besides, is a marvel. We suspect there is 
quite as much need of training house-mistresses as house- 
servants. 


What photographers sell the pictures for Sunday-school workers, 
mentioned on page 9 of Christian Union, July 6; or, rather, where can 
their lists be obtained ? 

Where is the German Corn Remover to be found ? 

The photographs referred to are sold especially for Sunday- 
schools, but should be found where photographs of general 
interest are kept. John P. Soule, 338 Washington Street, 
Boston, and E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, New 
York, used to have large collections, ard doubtless there are 
others in these cities and elsewhere. 

The corn remedy should be found at any good drug store. 


Any correspondent failing to receive an answer to a 
question should make a second trial, being sure to address 
the question not to any individual but to the editor of 
‘* Hints, ete,” or to ‘Inquiring Friends.” Unless miscar- 
ried by the mail it is sure then to receive attention, while a 
note addressed to an individual may be swallowed up in a 
private correspondence. Few outside a newspaper office 
understand the system which is the only assurance of the 
accomplishment of the large and varied work which comes 
to it. 


Fuupa, Murray Co., Minn. 

I have on hand a perfect file of your paper, for the years 
1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, which I will be glad to sell to any who 
wish to obtain back numbers. Will not single out less than 
ten copies for any year. All are perfectly clean and whole. 

Address, Mary MAXWELL CALE. 


Our Young Folks. 


THOR GOES A FISHING. 
A STORY FROM THE NORSE MYTHOLOGY. 
By Hamitron W. Masi. 


IDWAY between Niflheim, the mist-world, icy 
cold and covered with piercing fogs, and Muspel- 
heim, the fire-world, glowingin a burning heat and over- 
hung with fiery mists and shooting flames, lay Midgard, 
the home of men, its round disk everywhere encircled 
gently 
in still summer afternoons, but with a terrible uproar 
in winter. Ages ago, when the Midgard-serpent had 
grown so vast that even the gods were afraid of him, 
Odin cast him into the sea, and he lay flat at the bot- 
tom of the ocean, grown to such monstrous size that 
his scaly length encircled the whole world. Holding 
the end of his tail in his mouth he sometimes lay 
motionless for weeks at a time, and looking aeross the 
water no one would have dreamed that such a monster 
was asleep in its depths. But when the Midgard-ser- 
pent was aroused his wrath was terrible to behold. He 
lashed the ocean into great sheets of foam, he piled 
the waves mountain high, he dashed the spray into the 
very heavens, and woe to the galleys that were sailing 
homeward ! 


It happened once that the gods were feasting with | 


Aeger, the sea-god, and the ale gave out, and Aeger 
had no kettle in which to brew a new supply. 

‘‘Thor,” said Aeger after he had thought a moment, 
‘*will you get me a kettle?” 

Thor was always ready for any hard or dangerous 
thing. 

‘‘Of course I will,” was his quick reply, ‘‘ only tell 
me where to get one.” 

That, however, was no easy thing to do. Kettles 
big enough to brew ale for Asgard were not to be 
picked up at a moment’s notice. Everybody wanted 
more ale, but nobody could tell Thor where to finda 
kettle until Tyr, the god of courage, spoke up: 
‘‘ East of the rivers Elivagar, and near the borders of 
heaven, lives my father, Hymer, who has a kettle mar- 
velously strong and one mile deep.” 

This was large enough even for the gods. 

‘*Do you think we can get it?” asked Thor, who 
always wanted to succeed in his undertakings. 

‘“If we cannot get it by force we can by stratagem,” 
answered Tyr, and they started off at once, Thor 
taking the disguise of a young man. The goats drew 
them swiftly to Egil, with whom Thor left them while 
he and Tyr pushed on to finish the journey afoot. It 
was rough andeperilous travelling, but they reached 
Hymer’s hall without accident, and there Tyr found 
his grandmother, a frightfully ugly giantess, and his 


mother, a wonderfully beautiful woman, with fair 
hair, and a face so radiant that the sun seemed to be 
always shining upon it. The latter advised them to 
hide under the great kettles in the hall, because wher 
Hymer came home in bad temper he was sometime 
cruel to strangers. 

Late in the evening Hymer came home from hi 
fishing. A cold wind swept through the hall as he 
entered, his eyes were piercing as the stars on a win 
ter’s night, and his beard was white with frost. 

‘*T welcome you home,” said Tyr’s beautiful mother; 
‘four son, for whom we have been looking so long, 
has come home, bringing with him the enemy of 
giants and the protector of Asgard. See how they 
hide themselves behind that pillar yonder.” 

She pointed to a pillar at the further end of the hall. 
Hymer turned and looked at it with his piercing, icy 
glance and in an instant it snapped into a thousand 
pieces, the beam overhead broke and eight kettles fell 
with a crash on the stone floor. Only one out of the 
eight remained unbroken and from it Thor and Tyr 
came forth. Hymer was not glad to see Thor stand- 
ing there under his own roof but he could not turn 
him out, so he made the best of it and ordered three 
oxen to be served for supper. Thor had traveled a 
long distance and vas very hungry, and ate two of the 
oxen before he was satisfied. 

‘Tf you eat like that,” said Hymer, ‘‘ we will have to 
live on fish to-morrow.” 

Early the next morning, before the sun was up, Thor 
heard Hymer getting ready fora day of fishing. He 
dressed himself quickly and went out to the giant. 
‘‘Good morning, Hymer,” he said pleasantly. ‘‘Ilam 
fond of fishing, let me row out to sea with you.” 

‘*Oho,” answered the giant scornfully, not at all 
pleased with the idea of having his powerful enemy in 
the boat with him, ‘‘such a puny young fellow can 
be of no use to me, and if I go as far out to sea as I 
generally do, and stay as long, you will catch a cold that 
will be the death of you.” 

Thor was so angry at this insult that he wanted to 
let his hammer ring on the giant’s head, but he wisely 
kept his temper. | 

‘*T will row as far from the land as you care to go,” 
was his answer, ‘‘and it is by no means certain that I 
will be the first to want to put in again. What do you 
bait with ?” 

‘‘Find a bait for yourself,” was the giant’s surly 
reply. 

Thor ran up to a herd of Hymer’s cattle, seized the 
largest bull, wrung off its head without any trouble 
and put it in the boat. Then they both pushed off and 
were soon rowing seaward. Thor rowed aft and the 
boat fairly shot through tlie water. Hymer could pull 
a strong oar but he had never seen such a stroke as 
Thor’s before. The boat fairly trembled under the 
force of it. In a few moments they reached Hymer’s 
fishing ground and he called out to Thor to stop. 

‘*Oh, no, not yet,” said Thor, bending steadily over 
his oars, ‘‘we must go a good distance beyond this.” 

Thor pulled with such tremendous power that they 
were soon far out to sea, and Hymer began to be fright- 
ened. 

‘If you don’t stop,” he called out, ‘‘ we shall be 
over the Midgard-serpent.” 

Thor paid no attention, but rowed on until they were 
far out of sight of land and about where he thought 
the great snake was coiled in the bottom of the sea; 
then he laid down the oars as fresh and strong appar- 
ently as when he got into the boat. It was the strang- 
est fishing party the worl ever saw, and the most 
wonderful fishing. No sooner had Hymer’s bait 
touched water than it was seized by two whales. Thor 
smiled quietly at the giant's luck, took out a fishing- 
line, made with wonderful skill, and so strong that it 
could not be broken, fastened the bull’s head upon 
the hook and cast it into the sea. The Midgard- 
serpent instantly seized it andin a second the hook 
was fast in its palate. Then came a furious struggle 
between the strong god and the terrible monster 
which was the dread of the whole earth. 

Stung by the pain, the serpent writhed and pulled so 
hard that Thor had to brace himself against the side 
of the boat. When he found that the snake had taken 
his hook his wrath rose, and his divine strength came 
upon him. He pulled the line with such tremendous 
force that his feet went clean through the bottom of 
the boat, and he stood on the bottom of the ocean 
while he drew the snake up to the side of the boat. 
The monster, convulsed with pain, reared its terrible 
head. out of the water, its glittering eyes flashing, its 
whole vast body writhing and churning the ocean into 
a whirlpool of eddying foam. Thor’s eyes blazed with 
wrath, and he held the serpent in a grasp like a vise. 
The uproar was like aterrible storm, and tlie boat, the 
fishers and the snake were hidden by columns of foam 
that rose in the air. No one can tell what the end 
would have been if Hymer, trembling with fright and 
seeing the boat about to sink, had not sprung forward 
and cut the line just as Thor was raising his hammer 
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to crush the serpent’s head. The snake sank at once 
to the bottom of the sea, and Thor, turning upon the 
giant, struck him such a blow under the ear that he 
fell headlong into the water. The giant got back to 
the boat, however, and they rowed to land, taking the 
two whales with them. 

When they reached shore Thor was still filled with 
rage at the meddlesome giant, because he had lost him 
the serpent, but he quietly picked up the boat and car- 
ried it home, Hymer taking the whales. Once more 
under his own roof, the giant’s courage returned, and 
he challenged Thor to show his strength by breaking 
his drinking-cup. Thor sat down and, taking the cup, 
hurled it against a pillar. It flew through the air, 
crashed against the stone, bounded back, and was 
picked up as whole and perfect as when it came into 
Thor’s hands. He was puzzled, but Tyr’s beautiful 
fair-haired mother whispered to him, ‘‘ Throw it at 
Hymer’s forehead ; it is harder than any drinking-eup.” 

Thor drew in all his godlike strength and dashed the 
cup with a terrific effort at Hymer. The forehead was 
unharmed, but the cup was scattered in a thousand 
pieces over the floor. Hymer had lost a great treasure 
by the experiment, but he only said: 

‘‘That drink was too hot. Perhaps you will take the 
kettle off now,” he added with a sneer. 

Tyr immediately laid hands on the kettle, but he 
could not move it an inch. Then Thor took the great 
pot in his hands and drew it up with such a mighty effort 
that his feet went through the stone floor of the hall, 
but he lifted it and, placing it on his head like a mighty 
helmet, walked off, the rings of the kettle clanging 
about his feet. The two gods walked swiftly away 
from the hall where so many troubles and labors had 
awaited them, and it, was a long time before Thor 
turned to look back. When he did, it was not a mo- 
ment too soon, for Hymer was close behind, with a 
multitude of many-headed giants, in hot pursuit. 

In one minute Thor had lifted the kettle off his head 
and put it on the ground, in another he was swinging 
the hammer among the giants, and in another, when 
the lightnings had gone out and the thunder had died 
in awful echoes among the hills, Tyr and Thor were 
alone on the field. 

They went on to Egil, mounted the chariot and 
drove the goats swiftly on to Aeger’s, where the gods 
were impatiently waiting for the kettle. There was 
straightway a mighty brewing of ale, Thor told the 
story of his adventures in search of the kettle, and the 
feast went merrily on. 


NIG’S AD VEN TURE. 
‘By Lorriz E. Hamitron. 


\ UCH a funny, curly, shaggy little dog as he was: 

I don’t believe you ever saw his like. He was 

one of the many gifts of Harry’s good uncle Ned, who 

lived away out in Michigan. And Nig himself, pretty 

little fellow, came from the far West. I remember 

very well the day he came to us. How delighted Harry 

was, and how glad poor Nig seemed to be released 
from the big ugly box in which he had traveled. 

Of course I don’t need to tell you that he was as black 
as, the blackest ink Mr. David ever made. That is 
why he is called ‘‘ Vig,” you see, and the name was on 
his pretty silver collar when he came to us. Black 
and curly and full of fun—who could ask for a better 
dog! | 

But what naughty pranks he was up to in those first 
days. When father came home at night, instead of 
finding his neatly folded ‘‘ Times” waiting for him, 
he discovered it all torn to ribbons, lying on the stairs 
or the library floor, with the marks of Nig’s muddy 
paws plainly betraying who was the culprit. 

Ah, but he was fond of reading—that little black 
dog! No book or paper was ever really safe when he 
was in the house. From grandmother’s old volume of 
‘‘Thomas & Kempis” down to the baby’s colored 
A BC books, nothing was too precious for naughty 
Nig to destroy. 

But that was not quite so bad, I think, as his passion 
for biting the stairs. The pretty, gentle mamma, 
with her soft blue eyes, laughed when papa’s papers 
were destroyed and the poor man lost his city gossip ; 
but when it came to her staircase, her dear, polished, 
handsome staircase, ah! that was a different affair 
altogether, and no laughing matter. 

When Nig grew wildly excited over some unoffend- 
ing slipper, or the baby’s dog that would squeak back 
at him when he snapped at its woolly sides, then he 
fled to the stairs and left the marks of his sharp little 
teeth on two or three at least. Then was he threatened 
with immediate banishment, until between Harry’s 
pleading, and the soft, meek look in Nig’s gentle 
brown eyes, mamma relented, and left us our pet. 

But one dreadful antipathy came very near to bring- 
ing Nig’s existence to a violent end, and that is what I 
was going to tell you about. 

He hated—he despised—he detested cats! 

Cats were the one object toward which he could 


never be won. If a venturesome cat, braver than his 
companions, allowed himself inside our gate, woe be 
to him! With lightning speed, our curly black dog 
would bound from the window and pursue his hated 
little foe until he took refuge in some high tree, or on 
a fence where Nig could not follow. 

One unlucky morning, a small gray kitten, more 
venturesome than the rest of the Maltese family, 
risked his poor little neck by walking across our 
piazza. This was too much for Nig. With a fierce 
growl and an angry bark he darted out after the 
startled pussy, who fled with back and tail very much 
enlarged. Away they flew over the lawn, over the 
low hedge, over the fence that divides our yard from 
our neighbor’s, when suddenly, we, who were watch- 
ing the race, heard a loud splash, and Nig’s excited 
barking was silenced. Quick as thought, Harry was 
over lawn and fence. We followed, more slowly, and 
this is what we found : 

Some careless person had left the cover of our neigh- 
bor’s cistern raised, and in his mad excitement our 
pretty black dog, pursuing the more agile kitten, had 
jumped down into the dark hole which opened like a 
trap for his unwary feet. To make it worse, the water 
was low and Nig paddled away, valiantly struggling 
for his life, some seven or eight feet below the open- 
ing. 

We could see his dear, curly head and his long silky 
ears. We could hear the water, and even catch the 
sound of his hard breathing as he kept himself from 
sinking; and yet we all felt so helpless to save him, 
pet though he was. 
ingly ; we almost gave up the thought of helping him, 
when suddenly Harry, who had no mind to lose his 
beloved dog without a struggle, said, 

‘*He sha’n’t die like a rat, anyway.” 
gardener who stood near : 

‘*Here, John, quick! Catch my feet now and lower 
me down. Hold on tight, John!” 

John, who would have tried for the moon if Master 
Harry had asked him to, did not hesitate a second, 
but did exactly as he was told, and helped Harry head 
first into the dark cistern, clinging tightly to his heels. 

A struggle—a pull—and with a strong effort John 
raised Harry, dripping about the head and shoulders, 
who held in his arms poor, dear, tired Nig, as thor- 
oughly wet and frightened as a naughty, ha:.dsome 
little dog could well become. 

Then there was great rejoicing, for Nig had found 
his way into all our hearts, and, rogue that he was, we 
were really very fond of him. 

But what do you think was the lesson that naughty 
little dog learned from his sad adventure ? 

Well, I’m sure I can’t tell you; because, as I looked 
out of my window just half an hour after his narrow 
escape, I saw him hunting diligently on the other side 
of the dangerous cistern for that lost gray kitten / 


Then to the 


TEN-MINUTE SERMON T0 CHIL- 
DREN. 


DRUMMER BOYS OF THE CHURCH. 
By Homer MERRIAM. 


URING the Rebellion there were in the army 
drummer boys, mere lads of fourteen or fifteen 
years, and touching stories were told of their bravery 
and of their enthusiasm for the good cause. They 
could not endure the hardships like the old veterans, 
and doubtless in hard marches sometimes had to 
ride in the baggage or ammunition wagons; but 
when the battle came the brave boy was in his place, 
cheering on the troops to the attack by the roll of his 
drum. 

The church has its drummer boys; they are the;young 
members; and when an attack is needed on a post of 
the enemy, if the drummer boys will make the ad- 
vance, the sound of their drums will be likely to bring 
old veterans to their support, and the post be asaaulted 
and taken. A few years ago in one of our New Eng- 
land cities two of the drummer boys of a church went 
out to a destitute district, a mile or two from their home 
church, and there planted the standard of truth, start- 
ing a little Sunday-school in a poor woman’s kitchen. 
Directly it outgrew the kitchen and was removed to a 
barn; others of the church came as teachers; ere long 
the barn was not large enough; and, following the lead 
of the drummer boys, members of the church built a 
chapel, established and sustained preaching, souls 
were convertcd, a church was formed, and the result is 
now a prosperous and self-sustaining church. 

There are in very many of our tow®s destitute dis- 
tricts, perhaps a school district, so far from the church 
that a large portion of the people rarely or never get to 
church, nor the children to Sunday-school. If the 
drummer boys will go out. there, even though it may 
seem like Jonathan and his armor-bearer going out in- 
to the Philistine host, and there plant the banner of 


Christ by starting a little Sunday-school or prayer- 


meeting, in the little schoolhouse or in a private house, 


We looked at each other inquir- 


starting it with faith in the promise cf Christ to his 
disciples, ‘‘Lo! Iam with you,” and watering it with 
prayer, calling on the strong men and women of the 
church to come to their help as they may find need, the 
old soldiers will be likely to hear the call and respond to 
it, and new territory be won for the Master. Just such 
efforts have sometimes been followed by wonderful 
success, even in our New England country towns, and 
would be equally promising and more easily carried 
out in more densely populated districts. 

It is related that when Napoleon’s army, in their 
wonderful march over the mountain passes, dragging 


their cannon by hand, were becoming so much ex- 


hausted and dispirited by the severe toil that it seemed 
almost impossible the task could be accomplished, their 
chief ordered the drums to sound a charge, asif an 
enemy were in front. The effect was like magic; 
cheers broke forth; the men were stimulated to enthu- 
siasm, to new vigor and fresh effort ; and ere long they 
were over the summit, and looking down upon the 
beautiful plains below, where victories awaited them. 
So, when a church is dispirited, and its strength seems 
almost exhausted, let its drummer boys make a move- 
ment forward, and plant the banner of the cross on the 
enemy’s ground by starting a Sunday-school or prayer- 
meeting there; and very likely that act will be the roll 
of the drums that will wake up the dying church, and 
bring its veterans out with new vigor to sustain the 
movement and press the foe. 

But the drummer boys inthe army do not fight ; 
they only make a noise, and noise is not fighting. No 
and the crashing of pitchers and blowing of trumpets 
by Gideon and his three hundred was not fighting: it 
was Only noise, but it was the prelude to a great vic- 
tory. So, when the drummer boys of a church will go 
out against the enemy with the faith and courage of 
Gideon’s three hundred when they shouted, ‘‘The |. 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” a victory will be 
sure to follow ; and as did the men of Israel gather, so 
will the members of that church speedily gather their 
forces and go out to secure the full fruits of such vic- 
tory. 

Sometimes in the Rebellion, when our brave boys who 
had been in the strife of battle for hours were becoming 
exhausted, and almost ready to give up the contest, 
their drums silenced, the music of the strife being the 
roll of musketry and the boom of cannon, did they not 
feel the stimulus as of new life, and put forth new 
effort, when the faint sound of drums in the distance 
was heard, then coming nearer and nearer, denoting 
that help was athand? The foe, dispirited by the same 
sound, giving way, breaking their ranks, and _retreat- 
ing, so that when the fresh troops reached the field, 
their only work was to pursue aflying foe. Was it not 
the noise of the drums that gained the victory? So 
when, in a weak church, perhaps in the outskirts of 
some town or city, where a few of the old soldiers are 
bearing the burden and heat of the day, their number 
being continually reduced by deaths and removals, the 
foe pressing heavily upon them from outside, and the 
faithful few becoming disheartened, if the drummer 
boys of a strong church will go to their relief and take 
up the work in their Sunday-school or prayer-meeting, 
the sound of their drums will be likely to inspire with 
new life the old guard of the weak church, and so stim- 
ulate them to new effort that a victory will be won and 
souls be captured from the enemy. The pastor will 
surely be doing a good work for Christ who will ad- 
vise and encourage his strongest young members thus 
to go out toa destitute district or a weak church and ° 
use their strength there ; not only in the good they will 
do, but in the tendency it has to bring forward to fill 
their places in the home church others who were 
likely to be silent members but for the vacancies 
made by those who have thus gone out to work else- 
where. 

In a battle of long ago, when men were fighting 
bravely to defend their homes, and were in danger of 
defeat, their wives and daughters appeared on an emi- 
nence not far away, and with shouts cheered their 
brave ones, and the victory followed. If mothers and 
sisters of the church will cheer on the drummer boys 
to make an advance, and the strong men to follow and 
sustain the movement, going themselves with the lat- 
ter, if need be, a victory will be likely to be the result. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews ani Nieces: 

O you remember the silk-worm eggs one of my 

nieces was kind enough to send me last year? 
Most of them hatched before there was any green 
thing for them to eat and they died, but a few were 
left and I tended them carefully. They have spun 
their cocoons and are now quietly waiting for the 
wings to grow; then we shall see them come out of 
their nests. It is very curious to watch them, and I 
know any of you who have mulberry trees at hand 
would enjoy raising some worms. If you cannot get 
silk-worms try some other insect. The most uninter- 
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esting caterpillar will afford you entertainment if you 
put it in a box with a few leaves of the tree or shrub 
on which you find it. After a time it will spin its 
little house of refuge and you will be amazed to see 
how perfect the form will be. Perhaps it will develop 
into a fine butterfly, and then you can preserve it. 
This is the time for studying nature, and I hope you 
are all keeping your eyes open for the lessons she has 
to teach you. 

Last week I met a dear littie girl upon whom God 
has laid a great affliction. She cannot run about as 
she used to, and has to suffer much distress and pain. 
Her face was very sweet and patient and I am thank- 
ful I saw her. We had alittle talk about flowers and 
she promised to tell how many she found that week 
growing wild. She could only go a little way from 
the hotel but she found—— there; I’m not going to 
tell you till you try for yourselves and count how 
many different wild flowers you can find in one week, 
or even in one day. Then write and tell me. 

OssIPEE, N. H., April 4, 1881, 
Aunt Patience : 

I am a little girl, eight years old. I live in New Hampshire, up 
among the hills. I can see the White Mountains. I have got two 
dolls, one of them has got long hair; and besides I have got a French 
boy doll and a doll carriage. Iam going to Boston and New York 
with my mamma. 

I have got a darling little kitten, and her name is Daisy. 

I have two brothers, and I am the youngest. 

I want to be your little niece. 

I went to schoo! a}l winter. 

I enjoy studying very much. We all liked the teacher very much, 
and she boarded at my house. 

We have had our sitting-room and dining-room papered. I have 
got a playhouse. I am getting tired. 

From your loving niece, 


There is one trouble about having new paper put on 
rooms where there are children. They are sure to 
lean against it when they come in from the rain, or put 
their heads against it (older people do that, too), or 
rub a chair or a sofa on it, or leave a window open and 
let the rain in; but I suppose you and your brothers 
are more wise than to do such things. You must 
teach your dollies to be careful. How much I should 
like to see the White Mountains again! But there 
are very pretty hills which I can see now, and I 

must be content with them. , 


FANNIE Jd. A. 


DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 


I AM A LITTLE BOY IN ANN ARBOR, AND 
I LOVE TO READ YOUR LETTERS. I WENT 
OUT FISHING, AND A MAN WAS FISHING 
TOO, AND A STEAM-CAR RAN OVER HIM 
AND FISHING-LINE TOO, BUT HE GOT UP 
AND RAN AWAY, AND HIS HAT FLEW OFF 
INTO THE WATER, BUT HE FISHED IT 
AND RAN HOME. BUT I DID NOT STAY 
THERE THEN, BUT I WENT TO MR. RE- 
MICK’S, AND I WAS PLAYING HIDING-COOP 
IN THE BARN LOFT, WHEN A PLANK 
SLIPPED, AND I CAME TUMBLING DOWN. 
MR. REMICK BROUGHT ME HOME IN A 
BUGGY. EDDIE W. 


What a day of adventures that was! It was very 
wise of you not to stay by a railroad to fish. I’m told 
fishes do not like noise, and I should think the rumble 
of the cars and the shrieking of the locomotive would 
frighten them all away. 


DUBLIN, July 9, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My last birthday was on the 16th of March. I am ten years old. 

I wonder do you remember me. I am the little girl who wrote to 
you last Spring about mother having a beautiful garden (meaning my 
brothers and my sister and myself). I hope you and Uncle Perse- 
verance are well, also Trixie. 

We came from America in September last. Dublin is a very pleas- 
ant and handsome city. We have ever so many cousins and friends 
all around us. [still love to read The Christian Union; the stories 
are very nice. 

Our youngest little flower died since we came home. He was a 
‘¢mountain blossom,” for he came to us when we were at Catskill. 
Mother says that his beauty in heaven will increase. But we feel 
lonely without his bright smile. He would have been a year old on 
the 4th of August. 3 

I am learning grammar, geography, arithmetic, history, and dicta- 
tion. I like history and dictation best. We had a holiday on the 
Fourth of July, and we gave three cheers for American independence, 
and we had a bonfire in our garden. The weather here is very cold 
at present; but I suppose you are nearly baked with heat in New 
York. 

Your loving Irish niece, NaNNO McC, K. 

Yes! indeed, I remember you very well. Your 
mamma’s garden is not like a common garden, because 
when one flower is taken all the others feel sad and 
droop a little ; and it is unlike, too, and far better, be- 
cause the blossoms are not taken away to wither and 
die, but to grow far more lovely. Remember too, 
dear, that you have a power to make yourself beautiful 
or ugly; and if you would be a fair white lily or a 
glorious rose, you must keep away all things that can 
hurt you. You have seen how the little insects eat 
the leaves of the rose; so disagreeable faults of man- 
ner may take away something of your beauty, or 
you may cherish an ugly sin in your heart, hidden 
away like the worm in the bud, unseen till it has, alas! 


} 


destroyed you. May God help you, dear Nanno, to 
grow so vure and lovely that every one may know you 
live under the sunlight of his smile. 

We could only cheer under our tears on the Fourth, 
for we were in great fear for the life of our President. 
We hope—although there is yet great danger—that he 
may get well. Whether he lives or dies we have 
learned again how grand a thing it is to have the 
peace which God gives his children, even in the dark- 
est times. 


July 15, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I wrote to you but never got an answer, and it was ’way back in 
March. 

I asked you what you thought of playing marbles for keeps. 

I am seven years old and have a brother older, Fred, and one 
younger named Alfred, and the youngest of us all, a little girl,, 
named Edith. 

A river divides East Saginaw, 20,000 population, where we live, 
from Saginaw City, 11,000, and we ride down the river fifteen miles 
to Bay City, a place of 17,000. We went out in the woods on Fourth 
of July and fired fire-crackers and caps in our pistols. 

I wanted this letter to look so nice that I wrote it on my slate first. 

E. N. 


Your letter looks very well indeed. { am sorry you 
did not see my answer to your question. It was pub- 


lished in March. I did not publish your letter because | 


the same question had already been asked by another. 
I will say again, I think it is wrong to gamble; that is, 
to gain money or anything else by a game of chance. 
Playing marbles ‘‘for keeps” comes so near that that 
Ido not think it right. I hope you have not one of 
those toy pistols that are killing so many boys. 


RocuHEsTER, N. Y., July 23, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Do you want another niece? I am a little girl ten years old. My 
birthday was the 26th of January. I have three sisters, and I am the 
youngest of them all. My father is the State manager of The Chris- 
tian Union, and sometimes I stay in the office when he has gone away 
on business for the paper. And now, while I am alone in the office, I 
thought I would write a little letter. I am trying to be a little Chris- 
tian. Well, if you have not already got too many nieces, I would 


like to be one of them. Remember your new niece, 
FLORA. 


There is nothing you could tell me which I should 
so much love to hear as that you are a Christian. Not 
that I expect you yet to be perfect, but that you are a 
flower of Christ, and are trying to be like him. It is 
the only sure way to be happy here. What could have 
kept the family in the White House so calm these last 
three weeks as they have been except through the 
power which was given them from God ? 


PicoLaTa, July 12, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I hope it is not too laie to send thanks for the papers, which came 
safely. I gave them to the children whom I know would appreciate 
them, and they were grateful for them. 

You wished me to write how I am progressing in my efforts 
of being a Christian. I hope I am doing well—at least I am trying 
hard. 


We have no place of worship here, and church services are held only 
once a month at a Baptist Church, four miles off, and once a month 
at the Catholic Church, eight miles off, and unless we have pleasamt 
weather we cannot attend. 

I would like to tell you about the spring of sulphur which was 
found lately in the St. John’s River, opposite here, but I have not 
seen it yet, therefore I cannot describe it, but grandpa was at it and 
brought some of the water, and he says it is a curiosity and has 
more of a sulphur taste than the Green Cove Spring water. 

Your nephew, THEODORE E. B. 

I will send you more papers soon. How do you 
spend your Sundays? A church service is not abso- 
lutely necessary, but it is a great help to a Christian 
life. Do you remember how, in very old times, 
many of God’s people had to make a long journey to 
Jerusalem in order to worship him, and what Christ 
said to the woman as he talked to her by the: well? 
She wanted to know where God must be worshiped 
and the Saviour said, ‘‘in spirit and in truth.” In 
your own home you can do that, and by your example 
you may make the day a blessed one to those about 
you who are not yet determined to be Christians. 

How strange it is that these medicated waters keep 
springing up for our use. I would like to hear more 
about the beautiful region you live in. 


July 18, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

You have probably never heard of me, although I take great inter- 
est in you and your nieces and nephews. 

We live ina lovely place on Lake Winnepesauke, surrounded by 
large mouutains, such as the Belknap Twins, Red Hill, Sandwich 
Range, Ossipe Range, Moosilauk and many others. 

Mother has given me a boat, and I take great pleasure in rowing 
down the lake to some shady spot, landimg there and spending the 
afternoon in reading. If you could only come here, I should be most 
happy to take you driving, for we have a real good little horse, and 
he is so gentle that almost any one could drive him. 

Hoping that I may be accepted as one of your nieces, notwithstand- 
ing the many others, I remain 
Yours affectionately, Dora M. 


It is good exercise to row, and I hope you use your 


Oars enough to strengthen your arms and your chest. 


I am glad when my nieces can have such pleasures as 
rowing, driving and riding horseback, for I want you 
all to grow strong in your body as well as in your mind. 
God gave you your eyes, your hands, your feet and 
every part of your body as much as your mind, and 
you. must account to him for the care you take of it. 
The more advantages you have to develop it the more 


will be required of you. If I should come within ten 
miles of you, I should hunt you up and ask you fora 
row in your boat; and I should like a ride with that 
gentle horse too. : 


AUBURN, Me., July 21, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have not seen any letter from this place, and I hope you will let 
me be one of your nieces. 

I am twelve years old, and go to school. I study geography, 
arithmetic, reading, spelling and writing. I read a great many books 
when school is not keeping. It would make my letter too long to 
name all the best books I have read. I have no pets; but I have an 
older sister who likes to te vetted. Please give my love to Uncle 
Perseverance and Trizie. Do vou suppose she would write me a let- 
ter when she has time? I hone I have not tired your patience by my 
long letter. Your toving niece, JENNIE L. P. 


I don’t know of a better pet than a big sister unless 
it be a little sister. Trixie cannot do much in the way 
of writing yet. It takes a long time to print the letters 
she sends to her brothers. By and by, as she gets 
older, she will, I hope, like to write letters. You live 
in a beautiful place, with its view of the river and the 
falls. I remember seeing them several times. 


St. Tuomas, Ont., February 22, 1881. 

I would like to be one of your little nieces very much. 

I live in Canada, and New York seems a long way off tome. I am 
eight years old. I read in the third book and I am studying in re- 
duction, Have you any correspondents in Canada? My grandpa 
and grandma and all my uncles and aunties live in Michigan and I 
live in Canada with my papa and mamma. I have only one sister. 
I like to read all the little letters in The Christian Union. Will you 
please write a letter to me. Your affectionate niece, E.Lua R. 


Yes; I have many eases in Canada and 
am glad to have more. 


MARCH 19, 1881. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to become one of your nieces. I have one sister and 
‘wo brothers. I have no pets,but my sister Mary has a pet sheep 
and my brother Frank has a fine shepherd dog. I always had nice 
pets at our home in Oregon. We moved frem Oregon to Washing- 
ton Territory last Fall. I will be ten the 20th of May. Weare not 
going to school this spring for this is a new country and we have no 
school-house near us. Mamma teaches us at home. I study reading, 
spelling, writing, arithmetic and geography. We have to do 
without Sunday-school and miss it very much. We are always 
anxious to read the letters in The Christian Union. I hope this 
letter will do to print. MAGGIE M. McF. 


Just around where I am writing a large flock of 
sheep is grazing. The shepherd and his two dogs are 
watching them, and within sight is a windmill pump- 
ing water that the sheep may have plenty of water to 
drink. They used to be sotame that they would come 
to our hands for salt, but they have not been so much 
petted this year. 


Affectionately, AuNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


CROSS-WORD PUZZLE. 


In pie, not in crust; 

In shall, not in must; 

In lather, not in soap; 

Tn twine, not in rope ; 

In eat, not in swallow ; 

In necktie, not in collar : 

In cream, not in milk ; 

In thread, not in silk. 

My whole is a virtue and a name, 

If you have it, you will guess the same. 
P. Hanpy. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


1. A prostrate shrub. 

2. A verdant dot. 

3. A yellowish-red sickle. 

4. A modern chest or coffer. 

5. What the angler gets (sometimes), and what he does to it. 

6. Animals, and what they sometimes do. 

7. A question as te whether a letter has the power of vision. 

8. A letter; the abbreviation of a title ; another letter. 

9. An unsteady sort of place. 
10. An uncivilized letter. 


SQUARE WORD. 
1. “Track.” 

2. Name of a tree. 
3. Boy’s name. 

4. Ingenuous. 

5. Vegetables. 


FRANK May. 


O. A. G. 


CROSS WORD. — 


My first is in knife, but not in fork ; 

My second is in veal, but not in pork ; 

My third is in wheat, but not in oats ; 

My fourth is in pants, but not in coats ; 

My fifth is in heart, but not in soul ; 

My sixth is in half, but not in whole ; : 

My seventh is in ant, but not in fly; 

My eighth is in tart, but not in pie. 

My whole is a useful animal. ALICE AND LULIE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 13. 
Pi Puzzle.— 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Charade. —Macbeth. 


Square Word. Word Square. 
SMALL MALAB 
MANIA 
ANGER LINEN 
LIE@E ABET 8S 
LARBRBE RINSE 
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Farm and Garden. 


AN AGRICULTURAL EDITORS 
JOURNEYINGS. 


By E. H. Lissy. 
II. 
was sitting in a Chicago editorial 
sanctum the other day, when there en- 
tered one of the geniuses that bore and 
amuse editors. He wasfrom Mississippi ; 
had run a flat-boat; been a merchant, 
and now was ‘‘ farmin’ down the river.” 

‘“‘ITcome up to the city to do a little 
business, an’’s ] was in town, an’ had 
nothin’ to do, thought [’d drop in an’ chat 
awhile.” 

‘‘We are always glad to see our 
friends.” 

I take your paper, an’ thought 
I'd drop in an’ have a chat with you.” 

am glad you are so much interested 
in the paper. We have a large number 
of subscribers in your State.” 

‘*Yes. [ve written you two or three 
times about gettin’ up a club; but some- 
how I never seem to get ’round to it. My 
chickens take up most of my time. I’m 
int rested in chickens, an’, as I’d nothin’ 
to do, thought I’d drop in an’ have a chat 
about ’em.” 

‘Do the Negroes give you any trouble 
through the exercise of their peculiar 
fondness for poultry ?” 

‘-Niggers! Oh, no! They have too 
much respect for bad dogs and spring 
guns!” 


‘Well, Pll be movin’. I only dropped 
in forachat. I sh’ll be in town a week 
or two, an’ll drop in occasionally.” 


A C., B. and Q. train carries us by 
night across rich Illinois to boastful, 
prosperous Burlington, chief city of Iowa, 
and one of the most promising of the 
Mississippiriver towns. The junction of 
several important railways through fertile 
regions, it is destined to play an impor- 
tant part when the great water-way shall 
have a proper share in the carriage of 
freight from western granaries and pas- 
tures to Europe. This question of the 
improvement of Mississippi navigation 
is one of immense importance. It is the 
natural highway to the sea of the Missis- 
sippi, Missouri and Ohio valleys, includ- 
ing portions at least of fifteen States, and 
itis poor economy for the producers of 
those States, for consumers and for the 
nation to pay for railroad transportation, 
a thousand miles, to the Atlantic coast, 
when the cheaper water-way is practi- 
cally at their doors. The argument that 
freight seeks railroad rather than water 
transportation is almost too sophistical 
to merit reply. Yet no less a man than 
Senator Conkling used it in one of his 
great campaign speeches. If true, why 
are the slow canals so overcrowded with 
freight? why not send all European 
freights to Halifax? why is Baltimore 
growing so rapidly as a shipping port? 
why not supplant the canal traffic of Hol- 
land by railroads? The marvelous yet 
necessary and simple success of the 
Eads jetties has aroused the people 
of the great valley to a sense of the 
possibilities to result from further im- 
provements of this national highway. 
In one year the jetties at the mouth 
of the Mississippi enabled the pas- 
sage of large freight ships which 
saved $4,000,000 in the transportation of 
goods from New Orleans. In 1879 St. 
Louis sent 176,531 tons of freight direct 
to Europe by way of the Mississippi, 
against 6,857 tons in 1875. A gentleman 
told me that he saw building at one time 
in St. Louis fifty freight barges, in antici- 
pation of the increase in the river traffic 
the coming spring. The effect of conse- 
quent changes in trade centers can only 
be surmised; but whatever be the result 
to Eastern cities, it is not of the slightest 
importance in comparison with the great 
good to Western producers. In the con- 
sideration of such questions as the im- 
provement of our great inland water 


routes the results for any particular cities 
are hardly worthy to be taken into the 
account. 


Over Southern Iowa by day. The rail- 
road (Chicago, Burlington and Quincy) 
passes through a fertile and interesting 
section. Farmer John Hall, a fine speci- 
men of American manhood—tall, well-. 
formed, a full, flowing beard, an intelli- 
gent face, frank, easy manners, ueatly 
but plainly dressed—enlightened me con- 
cerning the farms and farming along the 
route and the resources of the region. 
Here the cattle and horses feed out-doors 
all winter, finding their sustenance inthe 
‘* stalk-fields”” eating the standing stalks 
and scattered grains of corn. The fatting 
cattle are also fed in yards upon shelled 
corn, which is not doled out in parsimoni- 
ous measure, but kept by them in self- 
feeding racks. The pastures also furnish 
good winter grazing, but the land is too 
fully occupied by tillage to support the 
number bred. It is more profitable to 
grow corn for them. Iowa is the leading 
corn-producing State. Last year the yield 
was, nearly sixty bushels per acre. Mr. 
Hall proposes, by extra culture, to grow 
seventy-five to one hundred. In this 
southern section the grain is chiefly fed 
to cattle, horses and hogs. This is just 
the reverse of the soil depleting system, 
formerly here, and now elsewhere prac- 
ticed, and is the same in principle that 
has brought Enplish farms to such a high 
condition of | 
duce the largest yield of wheat of any 
country—twenty eight bushels per acre. 

The cattle are mostly grade Shorthorns ; 
hogs, Berkshire and Poland-China, and 
among the horses there are many Clydes- 
dales and Percherons. English farmers 
are astonished at the low prices at which 


-fine beef is produced in the West, but 


when they witness the methods employed 
the secret of economical management 
excites admiration and _ emulation. 
On the above system one man’s labor is 
sufficient for a hundred head. It is 
pleasant to note that the number of cattle 
fed, especially in Southwestern Iowa, is 
increasing each year. In that section 
the soil is wonderfully fertile, and practi- 
cally inexhaustible under proper man- 
agement. 

The earth from the bottom of a hun- 
dred-foot well was planted with corn by 
children at play, and produced as fine 
stalks and grain as any of the fields. 
Few sheep are owned, but are coming 
in gradually, and are found to be profita- 
ble. In the northern part of the State 
there are many sheep; there, also, much 
wheat is produced, where the soil is 
heavier and better adapted to its cultiva- 
tion than the natural corn soil of the 
South. 

Apples, too, queen of fruits, luxuriate 
in the rich Iowa soil, and bring great 
profit to the producer. I was shown an 
orchard of 110 acres that yielded, last 
season, 35,000 bushels of apples, and 
$10,000 profit to the owner. The curse 
of Eastern orchards—insects—has not 
yet reached Iowa. But the exemption 
will not be for long, save by rigid ob- 
servance of the laws which govern the 
balance of power in nature. The birds 
must be preserved ; even the game birds 
of the prairies that have been slaugh- 
tered so recklessly in the past by ‘‘sports- 
men.” There are game laws in Iowa, 
but I doubt the wisdom of allowiag any 
shooting of insectivorous birds at any 
time for any purpose. This is one of 
the things that nature can regulate bet- 
ter than man. 


NOTES FROM E. P. ROE’S FRUIT 
FARM. 

Those who have neglected to set out a 
strawberry bed the past spring may yet pro- 
vide for an abundant supply of berries next 
summer by setting potted plants during Au- 
gust and September. We use a great many 
potted plants here in summer planting, and 
notwithstanding the doubt that has been ex- 
pressed as to their profitable use we have 
found them very satisfactory. There are many 


advantages gained by using potted plants now | 


in preference to setting ordinary layers in the 
spring, the chief of which is that we obtain a 
crop the following season, while plants set out 
in spring should not be permitted to bear at 
all the same year. To the amateur they are 
invaluable, since new and promising varieties 
may be set out, and within ten months the 
quality of the fruit tested. The labcr of hoe- 
ing and weeding necegsary to spring-set plants 
is avoided, and the plants can be set on land 
from which an early crop of vegetables has 
just been taken, and by the time they are 
planted the great annual weed growth is al- 
most past. To the market grower potted 
plants are really cheaper in the end than lay- 
ers in the spring, though their first cost is 
much higher. Let us suppose he proposes to 
set 10,000 plants next spring. These will cost 
him from three to five dollars per thou- 
sand for ordinary standard varieties in ad- 
dition to freight charges, and will pro- 
duce no fruit until the following year, at 
the same time requiring clean culture for 
an entire season. Potted plants of most 
of the standards may be purchased in 
August and September frem any of the 
leading nurserymen at about twenty dollars 
per thousand for strong well-rooted plants. 
One thousand such plants set in August will 
make at least five or six thousand more plants 
before October Ist, and these plants will also 
produce a fair crop of fruit the following 
June. I know this to be the case, as it has 
been our experience with them, and the beds 
of Bidwell strawberry here, which attracted 
such attention and universal admiration this 
summer by their astonishing yield of fine 
fruit, were all. with the exception of one 
small bed, set late last September with potted 
plants ata distance of three feet apart each 
way,and the rows were filled up with the 
from these plants. later. No 
fertilizer of any kind was applied 
se beds, either last Fall or this spring. 
The disposition to plant in summer or early 
autumn is steadily increasing, and I think 
when the advantages of this method become 
more generally known it will be widely 
adopted. Potted plants may be easily grown 
by those who wish to increase their beds. 
Fork and render mellow the earth between 
the rows of the bed from which itis desired 
to propagate and procure some small pots, 
two and a half or three inches in diameter, fill 
them with rich soil and sink them in the 
ground near the rows, place the runners over 
the pots, so that they may root therein, and 
keep them in place by putting a clod of earth 
upon the runner. If the weather is dry and 
hot, water them and take pains to have the 
rims of the pots even with the surface of the 
ground, as they will dry out very rapidly if 
exposed. The plant will be ready to take up 
and%et outin from ten days to two weeks 
after potting, and the ball of earth should be 
thoroughly soaked before turned out of the 
pot and planted. Those who wish plants for 
the home supply certainly should not hesitate 
to furnish their gardens wad 
H. G. CoRNEY. 


CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AFTER SMOKING AND CHEWING. 

Rinse the month with about a wineglassful 
of water into which five or six drops of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate have been put, after 
smoking or chewing; it will purify and 
sweeten your breath. 


j market ra 
| Send for Catal 
& CO., 


-AL EN 
189 and 191 Water Street, New York. 


20,000 


in Pots. tities of other Straw Send 
Wy. L. FERRIS, JR., Poughkeepsie, 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings on 
strietly scientific principles, and during a period of 
fifty years have never failed to afford complete pro- 
tection. 

Circulars sent and Orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
No. 64 College Place, 
(New York. 


The Way the Wind is Blowing. 


"The Hon. Geo. H. Stuart of Philadelphia, 
in a letter which has just been published, 
says: ‘“‘I can heartily recommend the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, to all persons desiring insurance ina 
strong, liberal, prompt company. I have 


| proved my own faith in it by insuring my life 


on the Tontine plan. The policy has already 
matured, and I have received my money 
upon it, on the same basis with the rank and ° 
file of policy-holders, and am _ thoroughly 
satisfied with the result.” 


In acknowledging the settlement of his 
Equitable Tontine policy, Mr. Charles W. 
Barstow of St. Louis, says: ‘‘ This has proved 
to be the cheapest and most satisfactory in- 
surance I have ever had, the net cost being 
Jess than $5.00 per annum per thousand ; and 
this in a company of the greatest financial 
strength.” 


Mr. J. D. Gilbert, of Elkhart, Ill., says: ‘‘ I 
have been insured for $20,000 for eleven 
years, at a cost of $85.60 per annum ; surely 
a strong enough argument for the Equitable 
and its Tontine. My confidence is further 
shown by the fact that I have taken a policy 
upon the life of my son for $20,000 in the 
Equitable, on the Tontine plan, being beyond 
the insuring age myself.” 


Mr. Samuel L. Tillinghast, of East Green- 
wich, R. I., says: ‘‘This showing is very 
satisfactory, and convinces me of the supe- 
rior value of the Equitable Tontine policies 
over those issued by any other company.” 


Mr. I. R. Moores, of Portland. Oregon, 
says: ‘*‘ These figures speak for themselves, 
and recommend in the strongest possible 
manner not only the Tontine Policy but the 
company which had the enterprise to intro- 
duce it.” 


Mr. Thomas Monahan, President of the 
Fulton National Bank, New York city, says: 
‘‘T recommend the Tontine plan to those in- 
suring, as proving better than ordinary pol- 
icies, the returns are so much larger.” 


Commodore William N. Jeffers, of the 
United States Navy, says: ‘‘My experience 
induces me to recommend the Tontine plan of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society as a bet- 
ter plan of insurance than any other that I 
know of.” 


Hon. George M. Brinkerhoff, lately Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department of II- 
linois, says: ‘*Certainly no better indorse- 
ment of the Tontine method, as introduced by 
the Equitable, could be given, than the results 
of my own policy.” 


Mr. A. M. Vaughan, of Norfolk, Va., says: 
‘‘T have heard that assessment insurance is 
the cheapest of all, but my policy convinces 
me that there is no insurance which costs so 
little as the Tontine.”’ 


Mr. A. J. Nutting, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
says: ‘‘This settlement has been very satis- 
factory to me, having cost me less than $100 
per year to carry $20,000 insurance. It is 
even cheaper tham co-operative life insur- 
ance.” 


Hon. Thomas Carney, of Leavenworth, 
Kansas, says: ‘‘I regard your Tontine sys- 
tem of insurance the best for the insurer 
which has been my good fortune to invest in, 
or to investigate. I have also carried policies 
in the Mutual Life, N. Y., and Connecticut 
Mutual of Hartford, on my own and other 
-people’s lives, and have watched closely the 
dividend and treatment of policy-holders by 
those companies, and I say in all candor that 


| your Society has more fully met my approba- 


tion than any company I have had business 
relations with.” 


G2°THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE S80O- 
CIETY, 120 Broadway, New York, is the only 
company able to show THE ACTUAL RESULTS 
of matured Tontine policies, and to show 
LETTERS from persons who have held such 
policies. 


It is proper to make this announcement, 
because agents of another insurance com- 
pany have reprinted anonymously a number 
of letters written to the Equitable Society— 
expunging from them the name of the Equ!t- 
ABLE, and thus attempting to give the impres- 
sion that the policies referred to were issued 
by their own company! A more striking 
tribute to the exeellence of the Equitable TOn- 
TINE Savines Funp plan of insurance could 


| not be rendered. 


| | | | | | | 
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Financial ane Insurance. 


THE WEEK. 


Although it is not our custom to enter 
into a very close analysis of the current 
markets, we ventured last week to note 
some of the causes that had contributed 
to quite an unusual state of things on the 
Wall Street exchange for this season of 
the year. The decline then spoken of 
seemed to have reached a point wherea 
reaction was likely to set in, and such a 
reaction would have” undoubtedly fol- 
lowed had it not. been for a sudden re- 
lapse in the -President’s condition from 
an encouraging state to one of very grave 
complications. This change took place 
on Saturday, the 23d ult., and served as 
a severe shock to the yet sensitive finan- 
cial situation. The question has been 
asked by many, ‘‘ Why should the Pres- 
ident’s threatened loss occasion such a 
severe depression in market values of se- 
curities?” To this question we may 
answer, first, that the mental pressure, 
and the pressure bearing on the feelings 
of the general public under a trying pub- 
lic crisis such as that we have experi- 
enced in our fears for the President’s 
life, tends to cast a cloud over every en- 
terprise, for the time being at least. Busi- 
ness has suffered just such depression 
during the weeks of uncertainty that 
have passed. It seems to paralyze enter- 
prise, taking from thought and action a 
certain force of energy which otherwise 
would be exerted. Men are held in sus- 
pense from a vague dread of what might 
be the effect if our werst fears were real- 
ized. Then, if the event of anew ad- 
ministration of the government were to 
be realized, there might be changes, per- 
haps, of our present financial policy, or 
of our foreign and domestic political pol- 
icy, or of both. Our national credit 
might be shaken or weakened, which 
would unsettle all corporate credits 
abroad. Ina word, contingencies of va- 
rious kinds might possibly arise which 
would demoralize or disturb commercial 
relations, and thus depress values. We 
are only accounting for the fears of the 
_ past weck, which have proved a very for- 
midable weapon in the hands of specula- 
tors, who do not hesitate to speculate on 
the chances of the life or death of our be- 
loved President. Toward the close of 
this week, however, with the reports 
from his bedside very encouraging, the 
stock market has recovered nearly its 
wonted strength, not yet its old prices, 
but tone and character, and with con- 
tinued assurances of his improvement 
we may reasonably look for a general 
resumption of the full activity in all com- 
mercial and financial exchanges. 

The conditions, other than the one 
' spoken of, are fruitful with promise. The 
crops, it is being felt, are going to be 
very large, taken as a whole. The aver- 
age of this year is so much more exten- 
sive than ever before that any deficiency 
per acre will be made up in the wider 
field of cultivation. 'Fhis fact applies to 
cereal and cotton production. It is also 
being pretty generally understood that 
the English and Irish crops are to be 
short this year. Ireland has been too 
much agitated to obtain her full yield, 
and the agitation has reacted on Eng- 
land, and has certainly diminished her | 
agricultural interests and energies; which 
fact, will, doubtless, increase her demand 
for our breadstuffs. It is a significant 
fact too, that, to-day, notwithstanding 
the extraordinary importation of gold 
to us from Europe, amounting to over 
$100,000,000 during the year ending 
June 30th, England. still owes us in ex- 
change about £16,500,000, or about $83,- 
000,000, which is an unprecedented 
amount, and insures large shipments of 
gold soon to commence, we venture to 
predict. This fact may not be one of 
promise to the English markets, but cer- 
tainly can hardly be fraught with any 
evil omen for us. The money market is 


more than bountifully supplied at 3 per | BE, 


cent. 


= 


same amount to $1,000 or over. 


‘this city, without charge; make careful inquiries 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, JULY 30. 


Government Bonds. 

These — indicate the highest nominal rates. 
4s, 1907, Cc eeersee 16 
68, currency, 1895..........0. 130 

Bids for State Bonds.— 

| 106 (N. C. fdg. act, 66-1900 13 
N. O. fdg. act, ’68-98.. 13 
Mich. 68 83 see 102 N. C. Q., J. 92-8, 22 
Mich. 78, 90. C. A.O 22 

oO. UC "SD. Sp. Ay «a 6 
Mo. 6s, due 87 11036 N. C. cl, 2 
Mo. 11 |N. C. sp.t., cl. 3...... 63 
Mo. 68, due ’89or’90..112 | N.C. cn. 48........... 
68,a0ru., due ’92.114 |N. C. cn, 48, sm...... 85 

fdg, due '94-5.116 |Ohio 68, 86............ 11244 
Mo. 6s, H& tJ. due’s6. 110 |R. I. 68, c., 98-9...... 117 
Mo. 6s, H&St J, due’s?. 110 |8.C.6s,a.M.28 °69.nfd 9 
‘6s, @. 110 (S.C. B. c. n. 68, °93...105 
N. 68, C., .110 Tenn. 68, 90-92... 73% 
N. 68, | 83 106 Tenn. 6s, n °92-8- 1900 7334 
N. 68, Bea .120 Tenn. 68, Be 8.,°14 73 
Cc. N. BR. .145 Va. 68, cn 121 
N. C.N.C.R. 78. Va. 68, &2 
N. C. N. CG. ; A. O 0.145 Va. 68 cn., 2d 8 eeeeee 45 
N.C.N.C.R.78, c. off.125 |Dis. G. 3.65, '24......10934 

Foreign Exchange.— 60 days 3 days. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


London prime bankers, $4. 824 @B4.83 $4. 85 
OFFICE oF & HatcH, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, 


NEw York, July 7, 1881. 

In answer to numerous letters of inquiry as to the 
terms on which we receive deposit accounts of 
banks, bankers, business firms and individuals, we 
issue this circular for the general information of 
those who may desire to open accounts with a pri- 
vate banking house in this city. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, 
to receive the acconnts of responsible parties in 
good standing. 

1. Except in case of banks, savings banks, or 
other well-known corporations, or of individuals 
or firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory refarences be- 
fore opening an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum on the average monthly balantes when the 
On accounts aver- 
aging less than $1,000 for the month we will allow 
no interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit inter- 
est as above, on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 


with us we collect and credit United States, rail- 
road and other coupons and dividends payable in 


and give the best information we can obtain re- 
specting investments or other matters of financial] 
interest to them ; and in general serve their interests 
in any way in which we can be of use to them in 
our line of business. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 
customers and correspondents on U.S. bonds, or 
other first-class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to check at sight with- 
out notice. 


- One of our firm is a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and we give particular attention 
to orders by mail, telegraph or in person for the 
— or sale of Bonds and Stocks on Commis- 
sioa 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of United 
States Bonds for immediate delivery at current 
market rates, and make exchanges for National 
Banks in the Banking Departmentsat Washington, 
without trouble to them. 

Our ‘* Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds ” will be sent postpaid on application. 

FISK & HATCH. 


J.B.WATKINS & CO., 


LAWRENCE, KAN., 
Negotiators of Improved Farm 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


Interest Seven Per Cent., Payable Half Year] - the 
National Bank of Commerce in New Yor 


GUARANTEED. 


Assets above Liabilities January Ist, 1881, 


$153,525.96. 
TEN YEARS BUSINESS. 
$3,000,000 LOANED. 


NOT A DOLLAR Lost! |I 


HENRY Man 
roadway, New York. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


$9 for 


/ 


- Artistic Bronzes, Clocks and 
Decorative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


JEWELER, 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Bet. 25th and 26th Streets. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is 
ISHED D BRASS SLooee with chimes and (patented) 

g attachmen tro h 


of PORC 
Jardinieres, & “ 


test te wares 


Vistts, if for inspection only, are particu- 
larly invited. 


om, forming a collection of rare 


J. & W SELIGMAN & CO, 


BANKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 

PAYABLE IN A THE WORLD. | 

w Exchange and make Cc 
Transfers of on Europe, etc. 


1881. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton St., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choi Carefully 
selected Patterns of om 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, "Brussels, Ta 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


this Style of Folding Steamer Chair 


SOLID BLACK 
Length, 5 feet 6 inches; width, aT 
1 foot 9 inches. Packed in Bur- 
laps, and delivered to any Rail- 
road Depot or Steamboat Landing 
for 25 cents extra. 


BROOKLYN 
Furniture Co 


559 to 571 Fulton St 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Illustrated price- 
of Furniture 
mailed free 


SALT RHEUM 


CURED. 

We will send to any address medicine sufficient 
to cure the worst case of SALT RHEUM upon re- 
ceipt of one dollar. It can be used without trouble or 
inconvenience. We guarantee this. Address 

Manufacturing Chemists, Holyoke, Mass. 


LOWS, 


lustra 
WHITMAN, Sedona and M’f’r. Providence, R. 3 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, | 
BELLS. 


sent f ree to parties needing Bells. 
The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY, 


at 


ESTABLISHED 1826. Bells for all p . War- 
ranted Satisfactory and Durab e. 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
re Farms, etc. LLY 
D. Catalogue sent Free. 


WAR 
VANDUZEN & TIFF, Cincinnati, O. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. Itis a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


MARVIN 
SAFE CO. 


265 Broadway, N. Y. 


For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance ef Form, 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 


18 NOT EXCE 
timprov 
toits already extensive populart- 
Bs Sample by mail, $150. For 
‘¥sale by all leading jobbers and 
‘retailers. Manufactured only by 
7 FOY,HARMON &CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CO 


For SOLDIERS, 


PENSIONS widows, fathers, mothers ,or 


children. Thousands yetentitled. Pensions giv-- 
for loss of finger,toe,eye or ruptnre,varicouse veins 
Disease. Thousands of pensioners and 
soldiers entitled to E and BOUNTY. 
PAT procured for Inventors. Soldierz 
land warrants . boughtand sold. Soldiers 
heirs for your rights at once. Send% 
J stamps for e Citizen-Soldier,’’ and Pension 
and Bounty laws, blanks and instructions, 3 
ean refer to We Fltz of Pensioners and Clients. 


JENNINGS PATENT WATER CLOSETS, 


The “All 00. 


The “ Iron Trap,” $30 
The*“Trap Dlexs,” ~ BF 


SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
CELLED. 


--= = 
OLD ANY WAT 


WV mak 
EREEJ. BIRCH 


IMMEDIATELY! 

Ww A N 26 Young Men and Women to 

prepare for Positions 

Book-keepers, Penmen, Salesmen, &c. Situations Guaranteed. 

withstamp, COBB’S COLLEGE. Painesville,O, 
thousands have 


INVESTIGATE 
eee, VOURDELE. 


In some of its many forms 
The stateme 
undreds of Testimonials. 


a 
Rev. T.P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


EMPIRE,” 


WES 
E TERN preparation by ablest_ Gedo 


Just issued, 20 months in 
zraphical scholar. County Maps of every — and Terri- 
cory in colors, made expressly, showing every Railroad and 
2very_important Town. 1813 


ANKE 


y mail, 30 
& CO.. 38 Dey St.,N. 


means = CHILDS 
ARRH 8 


cure 


iarge Pages. Retails $8.75 and Tells all about 
Mining, Farming. Homestead, Railroad and other Lands; 
Yransportation, Prices; Social, Educational Relig’ ious 


ducts, Herds; 


tile and Manefectering 


can earn 50 to 8100 
er week withthe Walke 
Pen. for Ink. 
men 


Intelligent Agents 


Wise ible F ‘guntain Co 
eed apply. WA 


Address LKE 
Hamilton, O., or 853 Broadway, New w York.” 


IG PAY to sell our Rubber Printi Stamps. 
oo awe es free. TAYLOR BROS. & CO., Cleve- 
an 


S66 fads your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 
$7 yf- $12 a day at home easily made. Cost- 
ly Address & Co. Augusta, Me. 
A GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
Pictorial Books and reduced 

33 per cent. National Publishing Co » Pa. 


$5 to $20 


ror 


é 
| 
HAN 
vi 
er choicest Pieces \\ 
N in Plaques, Vases, | AWiwaN 
Worcester, Minton and 
other 
of the 1 ~— 
AUBER'G? 
PEN 
> ANE 
E\(FULTon 
AN) 
| | 
AND 
= 
LVS 
| Protects Buildings 
from Fire and Trees, 
Vines, etc., from In- 
| gsects, Potato Bugs, 
be without the Fountain 
8 olumotia, askKa, iexas— 
| and secures the most unqualified endorsements. 
ally bound, 10 inches in Jength and over 7 in width, out- 
»measure, Address BRADLEY, GARRETSON & OO., 
phia, Pa. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Gen. Di Cesnola is in Berlin. 

—The police have unearthed another Nihi- 
list plot in Russia. 

—Bright Eyes has married Mr. Tibbles, the 
advocate of the Poneas. 

—Another insane man is looking after the 
Captain Kidd Treasures. 

—The Hudson River was visited by tre- 
mendous storms last week. 

—Chariles Christian Bruhns, an eminent 
German astronomer, is dead. 

—Mrs. Ray, lady principal of Vassar Col- 
lege, has resigned her position. 

—London has a new newspaper, the ‘‘ Eve- 
ning News.”’ It is liberal in politics. 

—The National Conference of Charities 
began its sessions in Boston last week. 

—The American Otological Society held its 
14th annual meeting in Newport last week. 

—That anachronism, the Greenback party, 
is to hold a National Convention at Elmira, 
August 23d. 

—Twelve rafts of lumber valued at over 
$250,000 are aground in the Ottawa River and 
its tributaries. 

—Horace Greeley’s brother, Thornton 
Greeley, bequeathed his farm, valued at $20,- 
000, to the City of Nashua, N. H: 

—The Japanese residents of Paris are tak- 
ing up a subscription for the purpose of build- 
ing a Japanese Temple in that city. 

—The more Guiteau’s record is looked into 
the worse it grows. It now appears that he 
was divorced from his wife in 1874. 

—Gracie’s first experience in eating a 
peach : ‘‘ I’ve eaten it, cloth and all, mamma: 
now what shall I do with the bone!” 

—The market gardeners in this vicinity are 
all complaining of the dry weather, and the 
parks show lamentable absence of rain. 

—The Mutual Union Telegraph Company 
has made its connection with the principal 
points, and has opened offices for business. 

—Mr. Powers, the sculptor, began work 
upon a bust of the President in Lis studio at 
Florence on the very day the latter was shot. 

—The Tribune” has been discussing the 
question where civil service reform should 
begin. It should begin, like charity, at home. 

—Crazy men, mad cats. and women who 
pour kerosene oil on hot stoves, made the 
history of New Jersey rather tragic last week. 

—The foreign trade of the United States for 
the fiscal year just closed fuots up an,aggre- 
gate of exports and imports of $1,544,912,692. 

—The bronze doors used in the new resi- 
dence of William H. Vanderbilt will be exact 
copies of those of the Church of San Angelo, 
Rome. 

-—Mexico will pay the expenses of 500 
Italians who emigrate from Liorna next 
month. Their destination is Vera Cruz, to 
establish a colony. 

—A Blank Day—Old Gent (greeting friend) : 
‘*Hullo, Jorkins! Been fishing? What did 
you catch?” Jorking (gloomily): ‘Ha’ 
past six train home.” 

—Ernest Renan claims to have discovered 
a model of a sewing machine supposed to 
have been made over six thousand years ago 
by an Egyptian named Zynger. 

—Midhat Pacha and all the others convicted 
of the murder of the late Sultan, except the 
two assassins and Izzet Pacha and Seyd 
Pacha, have been exiled to Arabia for life. 

—The election of the National Assembly in 
Denmark, which took place last week, was 
very exciting. Copenbagen returned the 
Constitutionalists. In several towns the radi- 
cals introduced a regular system of ‘‘ boycot- 
ting.” 

—An auctioneer thus exalted the merits of 
acarpet: ‘‘ Gentlemen and ladies, some folks 
sell carpets for Brussels which are not Brus- 
sels; but I can most positively assure you 
that this elegant article was made by Mr. 
Brussels himself.” 

—Some idea of the delicacy of the scales 
used in the Assay office in New York can be 
gained from the fact that if two pieces of 
paper of equal size are put in the balance, 
the mere writing of a name on one piece turns 
the scales in its favor. 

—Mr. Lamont, a young English engineer 
resident in Naples, has submitted to the mu- 
nicipality the plans for an underground rail- 
way which not only connects the different 
parts of the city, but also lifts passengers to 
the heights beyond the city. 

—Bishop Smith, formerly of the Mormon 
ehurch, has probably been murdered. As he 
was one of the main witnesses against the 
Mormons who were concerned in the Moun- 
tain Meadow massacre, there are suspicions 
that they are responsible for this crime also. 

—The proposition for the establishment of 
a German University in the United States is 
being seriously discussed, not only by Ger- 
mans in this country but by the German press 


abroad, which is inclined to think that 
America is almost ripe for the higher culture. 

—President Garfield’s words to the cadets at 
Annapolis, Md., Naval Academy. ‘‘ Let it not 
be forgotten that you cannot be a representa- 
tive (of your nation) without your own help. 
There is no easy ground to success. I thank 
God forit. There is no success without you 
work for it.” 

—The number of emigrants from one port 
in Germany for the United States during the 
last year is 100.000. Yet the last census shows 
an increase in the population of Germany. 
In 1875 the population numbered 42,727,270, 
the last census shows 45,194,172. Prussia and 
Bavaria show a marked decrease in the popu- 
lation. 

—Satan has recently appeared in Brunn, the 
Capital of Moravia. He was first seen in the 
cathedral and subsequently in two neighbor- 
ing villages. The police made a rigorous in- 
vestigation, but his satanic majesty was finally 
seen flying heavenward. The police force 
that will capture this individual will be}im- 
mortalized. 

—The experiment of using a steam-launch 
has been made on the canals of Venice. It 
seems a pity to remove the gondolas, so 
famous in poetry and song, and certainly one 
of the chief attractions of the old city. We 
live in an age of hurry and go, and have no 
time for rest and real enjoyment, even in our 
travels for pleasure. 

—The Russian Government has found it 
necessary to exercise vigilance over the cor- 
respondence of school-girls. Gen. Ignatieff 
has issued an order to the heads of Educa- 
tional establishments to keep strict watch 
over the letters of their pupils, as ‘‘ Nihilists 
may be expected to attempt to convey their 
sentiments in the language of love.” 

—‘* Now then, madam, please look steadily 
at this placeon the wal),” said a photographer 
to an old lady when he had put her in a po- 
sition and the plate in the camera. The old 
lady looked hard at the spot indicated, and 
then got up and walked across the floor and 
minutely inspected it, and then turning to 
the photographer gently remarked: ‘‘ I don’t 
see anything there.” 

—One day the degenerate son of a distin- 
guished sire was endeavoring to be funny at 
the great positivist’s expense in the presence 
of M. Thiers. ‘‘To demonstrate that man de- 
scends from the monkey,” he said, ** Littre 
has only one proof—himeelf!” ‘* You will ad- 
mit, my young friend,” said M. Thiers mildly, 
‘*that M. Littre has the advantage of reflect- 
ing credit on his ancestry !” 

—The Spanish bark *‘ Triunfo,” now load- 
ing at Pier 19, East River, has on board 
twenty-seven persons, natives of the Canary 
Islands, returning to their home from Cuba, 
There are among the number six who were 
taken from Africa in the days of slave-trad- 
ing. Nearly all emigrated from the Canary 
Islands to Cuba in the hope of bettering their 
condition, and are now returning penniless. 

—One is sometimes startled by the exhi- 
bition of Christian virtues by the ‘* Heathen 
Chinee.” In Brooklyn they have shown their 
ability to make desirable citizens by their 
quiet manner of living, paying their taxes 
and debts when due; the taxes on the laun- 
dry business alone paying into the treasury 
of Water Register $2,500. This is a good 
showing compared with the facts concerning 
some of their oppressors. 

—Vitriol throwing is not the product of our 
inventive age. In a manuscript in the Na- 
tional Library in Paris it is recorded that in 
May of 1639 five masked robbers stopped the 
carriage of the Duchesse de Chaunes on the 
St. Denis road and threw a vial of vitriol in 
her face. A reward of 12,000 livres was 
offered by the King for the arrest of the 
guilty. 

—There is no doubt that serious illness re- 
sults from ignorance of the great danger at- 
tending a too long immersion in the water. 
The Manchester City Council has had the 
matter under consideration, and has decided 
to issue printed warnings to the bathers fre- 
quenting the free baths. Those in charge of 
our free baths say that it is a common thing 
for bathers to remain in the water an hour at 
a time. 

—Mayor Grace informed the c mmittee of 
laborers. who waited upon him in regard to 
an increase of wages, that he was satisfied of 
the justness of the demand and would recom- 
mend the increase to the heads of depart- 
ments. He said further that if their wages 
were increased the number of men employed 
in the different departments would be lessened ; 
on no account should the appropriations be 
exceeded. 

—In 1783—ninety-eight years ago—Noah 
Webster published a little book he called 
‘‘First Part of Grammatical Institute of the 


English Language,” afterwards abbreviated 


into ‘‘Spelling Book.” It afforded him an 
income on which he lived while at work on 
the ‘* Dictionary”—nearly half a century. 
The “Dictionary” never yielded him any 
profit, but has been a valuable source of in- 
come to his family. 

—The Hon. A. H. Stephens was once mak- 
ing an eloquent speech in Georgia when 
among his listeners appeared Mr. Gentry, of 
Tennessee. Delighted with the speech but 
moved with pity for the lean, sallow, half- 
starved appearance of the little invalid speak- 
er, the sturdy Tennesseean exclaimed: ‘‘ Let’s 
catch him, and take him to the mountains, 
and feed him and save him for his country 
and humanity!” 


—The Princess Louise showed her appreci-. 


ation of science the other evening by dining 
with Mr. and Mrs. Spottiswoode, and amiably 
observing after dinner some remarkable ex- 
periments in ‘bottling up” electric light. 
The Princess, who was dressed in black lace 
with a scarlet sash, was deeply interested in 
the experiments and stayed very late, being 
absorbed in conversation with divers noted 
scientific personages. 

—Du Maurier, the artist who ridicules the 
pretensions of society in ‘‘ Punch,” was re- 
cently at ‘‘a small and early,” and applied a 
test to discover whether a singer was an ama- 
teur or a professional. He said to the lady in 
his benevolent manner, ‘‘ Are you in good 
voice?”” She replied, ‘‘ Capital voice—never 
better.” ‘Du Maurier said, ‘‘ She is a profes- 
sional. If she had been an amateur, she 
would have had a cold.” 

—The Bishop of Carlisle says that he once 
told one of the first portrait painters of our 
day that he had heard a third person remark 
that when the artist’s pictures came to he 
looked at in future centuries, men would 
say: ‘* How handsome ‘our ancestors were!” 


Then said the celebrated painter to the Bish- 
‘‘T assure you honestly that I have never 


op: 
yet succeeded in committing to canvas one- 
half the beauty which I have seen in any face 
that I have ever painted.” There can hardly 
bea fuller acknowledgment of the power of 
intellectual expression. 

—King Louis of Bavaria is staying, under 
the name of the ‘‘ Count von Berg,” at a villa 
on the Lake of the Four Cantons in Switzer- 
land. He has hired a steamboat all to him- 
self and steams about the lake the greater 
part of the night, listening to his favorite airs 
played upon an Alpine horn by one of his re- 
tainers on shore. Late one evening he ar- 
rived at the famous Tell’s Chapel accom- 
panied only by a couple of lackeys. The 
hour for admission had long passed and the 
sturdy Switzer in charge of the building was 
at supper. One of the king’s servants said 
to him, ‘*The Count von Berg wishes to see 
the interior of the Tell’s Chapel.” ‘‘It is 
rather late,” answered the keeper, ‘ but if 
the Count will wait till I have done my sup- 
per, I will bring the key.” The servant went 
back to his Bavarian Majesty with this reply, 
and the king had to wait nearly twenty min- 
utes before the hungry Republican had fin- 
ished his supper. At last he came down to 
the shore of the lake with a joviul ‘‘ Good 
evening, Herr Count.” The indignant mon- 
arch made no answer, but wheeled round and 
turned his royal back to the chapel-keeper’s 
face. ‘‘So, ho!” said the descendant of Tell, 
‘that is all one gets,” and he coolly turned 
round and walked back up the slope to his 
house. 


An OLD Lapy writes u **IT am 65 years old ~y 
was feeble and nervous all ‘the time, when I bo 
bottle of Parker’s Ginger Tonic. I have used 
more than one bottle and feel as well as at 30, roth 
sure that hundreds need just such a medicine.” ne 
advertisement. 


Many LosE THEIR BEaAvuTy from the hair falling 
orfading. Parker’s Hair Balsam supplies necessary 
an elegant falling and grayness and 


SEWER-GAS 
CREMATOR! 


Sewer-Gas Annihilated, 

Cremate your Sewer-Gas and destroy it. All dis- 
ease will then forsake your house. You will sleep-in 
apure atmosphere. Wife and children will be safe 
from typhoid, diphtheria, and all germ diseases at 
home. You will not need to travel for better air. 
The Cremator will protect and exhilarate you. 

The Cremator makes a draft down through all your 
drain-pipes, and through an air-tight chamber in 
the kitchen range, where all germs, odors and mal- 
arias are entirely consumed by the heat. 

Cheap, simple, sure. Always at work. A perfect 
protector. See for description ‘‘Scribner” for 
July, page 477, and ‘‘ The Christian Unfem ” for July 
13th, page 36. Call and see it at 

1367 or 58 Broadway New York; 
No. 175 High St., Boston ; and 


No; 620 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


LIVER. 


The Unusual Attention which this 
Organ is now Attracting from 
the American People. 


Its Delicate Structure and Susceptibility to In- 
jury from Wounds or Disease. 


In the opinion of the ancients the liver 
was the seat of the affections and of the 
passions. Modern research, however, has 
shown this to be an error, and hence less 
attention and care have been bestowed 
on this organ than in the early days when 
it was supposed to play so important a 
part in making war and cajoling love. 
Undoubtedly the discovery of the fact 
that the liver is not the seat of the affec- 
tions, and of the passions, has led the | 
people, as is natural, to neglect what for- 
merly was an object of great solicitude, 
but the truth still remains that though it 
may not be the special seat of love and 
passion, it is after all of the greatest im- 
portance in pbysical health. 

During the past few weeks, owing to an 
event of national interest, much has been 
said and written about the injurious ef- 
fects of wounds in this organ, and ac- 
cording to the Surgical History of the 
War of the Rebellion, of the thousands 
of cases of wounds in the liver, not above 
sixty survived, and they were not violent 
ones. Therecord is filled with recover- 
ies from gun-shot-wounds in the head, 
the lungs and the pelvic region, but, it 
is a ‘‘miracle” when one outlives even 
an ordinary wound in the liver. No 
other proof is needed of the delicacy of 
its structure, nor of its extreme suscepti- 
bility to injuries, whether violent, like a 
gun-shot wound, or as the result of dis- 
ease. Of course injury from a wound 
produces speedy results, and though or- 
ganic diseases may affect the patient for 
years, and render his life a long contin- 
ued burden, the same end is eventually 
reached. 

The structure of the liver is delicate 
and yet simple. It is composed of two 
lobes, which lie directly under the right 
lung, and is of a spongy character. 
When the venous blood is circulating 
from the various parts of the body to the 
lungs, it passes through this organ, and 
is there relieved of its rank poisons, part | 
of which are used for digestion and 
part for a cathartic of the waste ma- 
terials of the food we eat. If the organ 
is at all diseased these poisons remain 
in tt, instead of being used as nature 
designed, and with every coursing 
of the blood through the lobes of the 
liver the nature of the disease is intensi- 
fied, and hence a neglect of any disorder 
in this organ is almost certain-to bring on 
chronic liver disease, so terrible to con- 
template. In curing liver troubles, not 
only must the organ be rid of its old com- 
plaint, but, at the same time, it must be 
prevented from contracting other dis- 
eases, and the agency used must have 
*|such power with the kidneys and lungs 
(the other two purifiers of the blood) that 
it will, while restoring the impaired liver, 
give to them strength sufficient to do part 
of the purifying work of the disabled 
organ. There is a peculiar dependency 
between the kidneys and liver, and no 
remedy can be of benefit which does not 
act upon both at the same time. The 
reason why so little success has hitherto 
been reached in the treatment of liver 
disease is because the philosophy of treat- 
ment has been lame and the remedies 
employed have been inadequate. It isa 


‘conceded fact that until within the past 


few years there has been no known 
remedy for chronic kidney diseases, and 
it is certain that the liver cannot be re- 
stored to its right action if the kidneys 
are affected. It is a fact that when the 
liver is diseased the kidneys are troubled ; 
hence, it follows that liver diseases are 
hard to cure chiefly because the doctors 
know of no agency which will at one and 
the same time operate on both the kid- 
neys and the liver. 

Admitting, then, that no form of treat- 
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ment can be effective which does not 
seek to reach both the liver and the kid- 
neys at the same time, it would be 
strange, indeed, if in all the researches of 
this wonderful age of scientific invention 
no such remedy had been found. The 
doctors admit they have nothing to offer, 
but independent scientists have honored 


their learning and patience by discover- 


ing a pure vegetable remedy whose suc- 
cess in the past few years in the treat- 
ment of kidney difficulties shows conclu- 
sively that it can cure every form of 
known kidney disease ; and what it has 
done for the kidneys it is equally able to 
do and does for the liver. Warner’s Safe 
Kidney and Liver Cure was the discovery 
of a practitioner who proved its worth 
in his own case, and then gave it to the 
world. It acts both as a food and a re- 
storer on the kidneys and liver, so that 
when disease is cured in one of these or- 
gans it cannot go to the other, but is en- 
tirely removed from the system. 

The symptoms of kidney and liver dif- 
ficulties are great and unnatural weari- 
ness, headache, belching of wind and 


food from the stomach, constipation, | 


piles, displacements and inflammation 
of the sexual organs of women, a sallow 
countenance, skin eruptions, and the es- 
pecially fatal complaints of the hot sea- 
son. These troubles are eaused prin- 
cipally by malaria, which is at the 
present time becoming so great an evil 
in this land, so much so that Presi- 
dent Paul A. Chadbourne, of Williams 
College, has just published a long and in- 
teresti article on its wide-spreading 
prevalence. He states that malarial 
poisons appear in all localities, the high 
and dry, the low and damp, in the crowd- 
ed city and the roomy country, and there 
are no differences as to the effects pro- 
duced. Malariais in the water we drink, 
in the air we breathe, in the food we eat, 
and while constantly and naturally in- 
creasing with the growth of the country, 
it is just at present afflicting us, as the 
epizooty did a few years ago, as a wide- 
spread and dangerous epidemic. Prof. 
Chadbourne is not an alarmist, and what 
he says is confirmed by other distinguish- 
ed medical authorities. 

What, therefore, can be the cause for 
this terrible increase of malaria in all| = 
parts of the States and territories? Un- 
questionably the drinking water used in 
every portion of the land is the most ac- 
tive agency for carrying malaria into the 
system. This water may be clear, but it 
has become poisoned by filtration through 
the vaults, cesspools and barnyards in the 
country, and other impure agencies in 
the city. Heretofore the Western States 
and territories and almost the entire 
South have been considered the field of 
malaria, owing doubtless to the poor 
drainage in many localities and the con- 
sequent accumulation of green poisonous 
matter. This theory is, however, now 
exploded because malarial poisoning is 
becoming just as common in other re- 
gions, and those who have been settled 
for hundreds of years. Nor are low 
lands alone subject to malaria, for it is 
found in the Berkshire Hills of New 
England and up among the snows of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Whatever may be the cause of. malaria 
its existence is a terribly established fact, 
and so much so that it is attracting the 
attention of the leading physicians, sci- 
entists and scholars in every portion of 
America. By means of its blighting 
powers the blood becomes poisoned and 
the most terrible diseases follow. The 
special field for the operation of this 
poison is in the liver. If this organ is at 
all diseased, malaria seizes it with a 
death grip. It is therefore absolutely 
necessary to keep the liver in perfect 
condition and especially at this time. 
The elements of Warner’s Safe Kidney 
and Liver Cure are exactly fitted for just 
this very purpose. Composed of a pure 
and simple vegetable extract, and /pre- 
pared in the most careful manner, it has 
been the means of restoring more people 
to health within the past year than any 


other agency known in the laad. Prof. 
S.A. Lattimore, Ph. D., LL. D., one of the 
analysts of foods and medicines for the 
New York State Board of Health, pro- 
nounces its elements and composition 
purely vegetable, neither poisonous nor 
injurious, and the manufacturers present 
it to the public with the utmost faith 
that if taken faithfully and persistently, 
according to the direetions, it will cure 
every form of liver disease and kidney 
disorder. 

There seems to be a constant struggle 
between mankind and disease. Malarial 
poison, with its insidious power, the in- 
fluences of heat, cold, bad water and im- 
pure food all combine to undermine the 
health and strength, both of which are 
the privilege of the race. In order to 
counteract these terrible influences, the 
greatest care is required, especially at 
the present time, in guarding the kidneys 
and liver, which are the governors of the 
system. How this can best be done has 
been outlined above, and as such it is 
cordially recommended to all as the most 
efficient means for securing the best of 
health and continued happiness. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Newest and Best Varieties. 


POT-GROWN, 
Bidwell Strawberry, and 


ert Raspberr the of 


with them are 
combined the most ROE. 
fers ever made to the publi 

Send stamp for large pee, catalogue. 
dress, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Composer of ‘* The Pirates of Pen- 
zance”” and «Pinafore, Mr. ARTHUR 


SULLIVAN, Thus writes to the English rep- 


resentative of | CHICKERING & SONS. 
9 ALBERT Mansions, London, 8. W. 

My Dear Chappell: I never write a testimonial, 
and so I have some difficulty in knowing what to 
say now; yet, I should like to express the extraor- 
dinary musical satisfaction. and ae I experi- 
enced from the Grand Piano-Forte you 
were good enough to ask me to try yesterday. ‘The 
tone is noble. I don’t know which impressed me 
the most—its wer and sonority, or its tender 
delicacy. With regard to its touch, no pianist 
could hold any opinion save that it is perfect—it 
does anything that it is called upon todo. I con- 
gratulate you in having undertaken to make such 
splendid —— known in England. 


Yours sincere) 
ARTH SULLIVAN. 


Tom Chappell, Esq. 


CHICKERING 


All persons of Refined Musical 
Culture need to have a Chick- 
ering 


Unrivaled and Universally 
Popular 


PIANO 


All persons purchase (or examine) in- 
invited to visit our ware- 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 FIFTH Ave., N.Y. | 156 TREMONT St., Boston. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


No Pianos have always received the 
hest Award fdr their sTtic ToucH,” 
INGING QUALITY.” ‘“‘DELICACY and 
oF TONE,” Highest Excelience 
of Wor ip. 


The.above embrace all the qualities oj 
a First-class Piano-Forte, 


WAREROOMS: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th and 11th Sts., NEW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 


LL PERSONS afflicted with ‘‘ Hernia” should 

obtain ‘‘ White’s Patent Lever Truss.” Light, 
clean and easy—no back pressure—self-adjusting 
inward and upward pressure. Pamphletsfree. Ad- 
dress Dr. C. AUG. GREGORY, 


36 West Thirty-fifth Street. | 


Gold, Chromo and Lii'g Cards. alike. 


WHITE AND DECORATED | 


French China and English Porcelain at Low 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 7.0 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 p p’ces 8. 5 
Richly Decorated Fr’h China 44 p’ces. 12.00 
Sets, 11 pieces, $4.00; white........... 
White English Porcelain Dinner Seta, 100 p’ces. 14.00 
Silver- Dinner Knives per r doz 00 
SO HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Gs: Catalogue and mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnish 


C. L. Hadlev, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and placed on the Car or Steamer free 
of charge. Sent C. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. 


Rewinoton Writine: Machine 


FOR BUSINESS AND PROFES- 
SIONAL MEN. 


The ane wettien machine of merit 
ever put upon the market. 


It has passed successfully all trials, 
and its great popularity is constantly 
increasing. 

For business correspondence; for writing 
of sermons, lectures, addresses, lawyers’ argu- 
ments, briefs, etc., it is of the greatest value. 

Send for circulars with names and testi- 
monials of recent patrons. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


Principal Oftices: Branch Offices: 
281 and 283 Broadway, 1248. 7th St. Philadelphia. 
New York. 38 Madison St., Chicago. 


(Write for particulars. this publication.) 


**NQ TENSION ” Silent Sewing Machine 
differs 4 in all essential respects from every other 
mac 

Ladice careful of health and appreciating 
the best will now have no other. 
Adapted for Hand or Treadle. 
DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE solicited. 
WILCOX & GIBBS M. CO., 
658 Broadway, New York. 


AQ & Gilt edge and chromo cards, =—_ — lu 
nts. Book of samples, 25 cents. T. M. 
SHAW. & CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


H. JULIAN, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


¢ HUMAN HAIR G00Ds 


No. 301 Canal Street, 


(3 Doors West of Broadw’y) 
NEW YORE. 
Established 2 Years. 


This cut illustrates a Switch 
26 inches long, and weigh- 
ing 24 ounces. Made of the 
very finest imported French 
live aa all one length, with 
short stem. It is — 
teed not the best 
tainable att — charged 
Jor it, but as the very t 
that cun be obtained at 
price. Similar goods a 
soid at $96 per doz., es He 
sale; and a single Switch of 
this’ quality cannot 
bought at any New 
feee||) dealer’s for less than $12 to 


16. 

Any Switch not found ab- 
solutely satisfactory can be 
¥ returned at our expense. 


PRICE, $5.00. 


Just issued, the Fifth Edi- 
tion of my Lilustrated Cata- 
logue, giving full descrip- 
fe) tions and prices of all kin 
* of switches, Braids, Curls, 
Frizzes, Front te 
Dresses, etc., etc., y 


H. JULIAN 
Manufacturer of 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


No. 301 CANAL STREET, 
New York. 
Established 25 Years. 


“TRAVERS’” 


Patented July 29, 1879. 


New Style; Perfection in Shape, Beauty 
and Strength ; Brass Mounted ; 
Cardinal Binding. 


‘ ry Weight 40 oz. Postage 50 cts. 
SUITABLE FOR PIAZZA, CAMP, 
GROVE, ETC. 
Price, $3.00. 
ALFRED MORRELL, 


380 Court Street, 
Py BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN UNABRIDGED 


All Needed Words 


THAT 


TIONAR 


CONTAINING 


FOUND IN THE 


ARE TO BE 


English Language 


WITH THE 


Exact Definition, Proper Spelling, and True Pronunciation as given by 
World’s Greatest Lexicographers, 


the 


WE BSTER, 


WORCESTER, JOHNSON, ETC,, 


TO WHICH IS aionine AN ENORMOUS AMOUNT OF 


-Most Useful and Very Valuable Information, 


OF INCALCULABLE WORTH TO EVERY CLASS, VIZ° 


Merchants, Lawyers, Ministers, Artizans, Farmers, Bankers, Doctors, as well as Peo- 


ple of no Special Calling. 
AMONG THE MULTIFARIOUS CONTENTS OF THIS INCOMPARABLE AND COMPREHENSIVE VOLUME WILL BE FOUND CON-— 
CISE, IMPORTANT AND CORRECT ARTICLES UPON 


Census Returns, 
Productions and Wealthof the 


United States, Ancient Mythology, etec., etc. 
IN TRUTH 


The Very Essence of more than One Hundred Volumes 


RELATING TO 


EVERY BRANCH OF =A KNOWLEDGE, 


Laws, History, Arts, Science, Finance, ein Geography, and the World’s History, . 
making an unrivalle 


KEeeady Eéeference 


FOR READERS, WORKERS, THINKERS AND WRITERS, 


In addition to the above valuable supplementary matter to the American Unabridged Dictionary, 


more is annexed, at great expense, the following Pictorial and Artistic Illustrations, 
only to be obtained elsewhere at great cost and trouble. 


Flags of all Nations, and International Code of Signals. 


Without seeing these beautifully drawn and richly colored pictures. no one can have an idea as to 
Every Flag and Signal is painted exactly as it appears. 
toeveryone. There arealso added about Eight Hundred Pic- 
irds, of Animals, of Insects, of Plants, of Flowers, of Seeds. of Rocks, in fact, of all 
visible creation. Every Picture, too, is absolutely correct: perfect in all particulars. 


their cost and value. 
chartis a necessi 


,itisathing of beaut 
turesof Fishes, of 


, Grammar, Proverbs, Scripture Names, History, Land, Insolvent and In- 
ws of the different States and Territories of the Union, 
Showing Debt, Population. Manufactures, 


While to Sailors this color 


Added to above. are 


pictorial representations of nearly all forms of articles, Nautical, Military, Architectural, Mechanical, 


Geometrical and Mathematical. 


a sample copy will be sent by mail for examination receipt of $1.50. Send P.O. 
Money Order, or Registered Letter. Agents wanted, one in each-county, only. Address 


World Manufacturing Co., 122 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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